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JAPANESE FOLK BELIEFS AND PRACTICES, 
TULE LAKE, CALIFORNIA 


By Marvin K. OPLER 
(): ALL THE PRODUCTS OF JAPANESE CULTURE, the folklor- 


istic aspects are perhaps the most neglected in the literature.! From 

1943 to 1946, as Community Analyst at Tule Lake, California, the 
author had occasion to note the rich diversity of such beliefs and practices, 
and the manner in which they were derived from post-Meiji Japan or even 
earlier historical levels. What was more interesting, however, was their re- 
vival as part of a total nativistic reaction from 1944 to 1946, and their equally 
sudden decline in importance after 1946, once the conditions of Tule Lake 
Center existence were removed. The Tulean Japanese, who unwittingly pro- 
vided this laboratory experiment in the rise and fall of folkloristic elements, 
were, in all, 25,000 persons, 19,000 of whom resided in the Segregation Center 
for its three-year period of duration. The other group, an additional 6,000, 
left late in 1943 from the then-Relocation Center and cannot be said to have 
shared in any major folkloristic revival and subsequent decline. We were able 
to recheck? these data during the period 1946-1949, outside Center confines, 
and what is more significant, with original informants and former research 
staff assistance.* This subsequent check revealed that the folkloristic beliefs 
and practices had again largely vanished—that the revival was over once 


' Basil Hall Chamberlain’s Things Japanese, while excellent in philological matters, appears 
on closer scrutiny to be untrustworthy when accounting for peasant customs. John Embree’s 
Japanese Peasant Songs (MAFS, Vol. 38) goes far to fill the gap, and his Suye Mura and 
Japanese Nation, though concentrating on other facets, still contain our best references. But 
beyond this, there is little from trained hands. Benedict’s The Chrysanthemum and the Sword, 
despite the author’s long-standing interest in folklore, and Gorer’s ‘‘Themes in Japanese Cul- 
ture” (Transactions, New York Academy of Sciences, Series II, V, No. 5, 1943, pp. 106-124), 
despite its all-inclusive theoretic stand, give only a passing nod to such materials. LaBarre, 
who has published interestingly on ‘Folklore and Psychology” (JA F, 1948) in these pages, and 
in several other places on his construct of Oriental character structure, has nowhere strongly 
introduced such data. 

? Research in 1946 and 1949 (summer) was made possible by the Social Science Research 
Council through an Award and Grant-in-Aid. In this period, also, the point of Tule Lake being 
a Center marked by nativistic cultural revivalism was being fought through the Courts, result- 
ing in a recent decision to restore American citizenship to approximately 4,000 American Nisei. 
Anthropologists may note the Court’s wisdom in recognizing Tulean cultural revivalism. 

3 At Tule, a staff of sixteen Research Assistants, Issei, Nisei and Kibei, were at all times 
utilized. They have since been invaluable aids. 
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the American scene was substituted for the Center. What had happened in 
the revivalistic episode could only be dimly recollected by a handful of people, 
and where credulity had once reigned, there were now practically no be- 
lievers. 

These points, if demonstrated repeatedly, have we think, considerable 
theoretic significance. It is not simply, as LaBarre has shown in the essay on 
“Folklore and Psychology” above noted, that folklore and religious sym- 
bolisms are part of the ‘‘projective system” of a culture. They are that, and 
the point is well taken—as a first step. But the real question of importance is 
from where do the projective systems of a culture derive? Are psychological 
phenomena of cultural significance always group, or social psychological, 
phenomena? Are not psychological tensions, to be rated culturally operative, 
the shared and group-experienced tensions?‘ Is not the obvious distinction 
Sapir made, over a decade ago, between an individually-oriented clinical 
psychology and a group-oriented social psychology, still valid ?® 

For anthropologists who have held that culture is a thing sui generis (and 
such diverse and vigorous thinkers as Lowie, Kroeber and White might be 
mentioned in this connection), a part of the proof might well be whether 
parts of culture undergo change, and illustrate dynamisms, apart from the 
identity of the specific culture-carriers. At Tule Lake, this would seem to be 
the case. Folkloristic elements were revived and at points intensified beyond 
anything characteristic of the post-Meiji Japan from which they stemmed. 
The culture-carriers were, of course, the chief actors in the Center drama, and 
the psychological temper of the Center was reflected by them. While the 
group psychology was far from a negligible factor, it stemmed from the cul- 
tural conditions of Center existence. The same individuals, outside, repudi- 
ated the beliefs and practices found congenial for a time. Viewed historically, 
parts of culture had been revived—groups indeed reviving them—but the 
same individual carriers later were quite willing to let folkloristic elements 
fall into desuetude. The example is instructive for social psychology and an- 
thropology alike, and it suggests that once we have passed the Boasian point 
of recognizing that culture complexes can change (sometimes independently 
of one another), we may then proceed to discover what to some is obvious, 
namely that individuals draw their sustenance from culture and the condi- 
tions under which it operates. In a cultural sense, folklore forms and dies in- 
dependently of the identity of specific culture-carriers. 

Linton, in his work on ‘‘Nativistic Movements,”’ has distinguished, in one 
set of categories, between perpetuative-magical movements and revivalistic- 
magical ones.* The former are invoked in a drive toward cultural integration 
where anxieties or other projectively-expressed mechanisms of a shared, 
group nature may be present, but where dislocating shocks and threats to the 





4M. K. Opler, ‘Psychoanalytic Techniques in Social Analysis," Journal of Social Psychol- 
ogy, 15 (1942), 91-127, answers this question affirmatively from the point of view of theoretical 
and factual analysis. 

5 E. Sapir, ‘‘The Contribution of Psychiatry to an Understanding of Behavior in Society,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 42, No. 6, (1937), 862-870. 
® R. Linton, “‘Nativistic Movements,” American Anthropologist, 45 (1943), 230-240. 
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cultural standards are at a minimum. Here culture is perpetuating itself 
with magical devices—ritual and folkloristic beliefs inter alia. In the latter 
movements, however, ‘‘revival is part of a magical formula designed to modify 
the society's environment in ways which will be favorable to it,’’ and so takes 
more intense forms. The ritualistic formula, we may add, with its action pro- 
gram and clear outlets for energy, may differ at points from the milder 
folkloristic one. But Linton’s categories describe quite well the manner in 
which folk beliefs and practices may grow, in a community under stress, from 
perpetuative-magical forms to revivalistic-magical ones. So it was at Tule 
Lake. Folklore which had been remembered by a handful of Issei, and per- 
petuated in a small circle, was seized upon by Issei and Nisei alike in a broad- 
ening sphere when it was deemed important to strike back at administrative 
pressures, programs, and policies with the dignified weapons of Japanese 
culture. 

In our earlier paper on the revival of Senryu poetry at Tule Lake, we were 
able to show how shared, group psychological tensions among Issei and 
Kibei increasingly took expression, often escapist, in this particular folk 
form.? What marked the Segregation Center over the three-year period of its 
isolated existence was the growing intensity of all its cultural revivalisms, its 
Messianic movements, and its various solutions to strain and stress. The 
credulity with which irrational belief came to be accepted, even by Nisei, 
was an inevitable result of this total process. One form of such belief was un- 
substantiated rumor; another, folk beliefs and practices. Tule Lake became 
a place to study Japanese culture, not in the Malinowskian sense of static, 
functional integration, but in the dynamic sense of a people under stress, 
and culture as an inexorably imposed set of solutions. The following selection 
of folk beliefs and practices is therefore presented (1) as a sample of Japanese 
folk belief and practice, peasant style; (2) as a demonstration of our thesis 
that cultural elements can be revived and utilized, even by highly American- 
ized Nisei, irrespective of the specific identity of the culture carriers; and 
(3) as a case history of folkloristic revival from perpetuative to revivalistic 
forms. 


I. THE BALL OF FIRE 


A ball of fire is literally hidama, ‘‘fireball.’” Embree also mentions the re- 
lated notion of hitodama, a fluorescent-like light representing the human 
soul. Hidama, in the Japanese countryside, may be rice, which, when 
treated with disrespect—as in careless burning—becomes a fireball and whirls 
out of the house. Thereafter, it is a bad omen, as is the hitodama connected 
with human spirits. 

At Tule Lake, Kumamoto-ken informants gave versions agreeing with 
both bad luck omens. After 1944, burnt rice became a thing to conjure with 
and certain messhalls were regarded, along with their chefs, as being pro- 
ductive of ill luck. In this period, however, there was considerably more em- 


7M. K. Opler and F. Obayashi, ‘‘Senryu Poetry as Folk and Community Expression,” 
JAF, §8 (1945), 1-11. 
8 J. F. Embree, Suye Mura, op. cit., p. 263. 
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phasis on ghosts as omens of death. The genitive form, hinotama, was most 
prevalent in stories, and could be taken to mean “ghost, seen as a ball of fire, 
presaging death.’’ Nisei who had hitherto not known of hinotama either saw 
hinotama or passed on stories. The presence of an inter-generation conflict 
between Nisei and their Issei parents was no small factor in giving wing to 
rumor and currency to stories of impending death for block residents, but 
the same Nisei disbelieved such stories later, outside the Center, and had, 
by then, ceased seeing fireballs. 

In the Center, Issei particularly held that a fireball might appear after 
the death of an individual, rather than before, and their emphasis on “‘ghost,” 
pure and simple, without impending death for a Center resident, is under- 
standable in view of the growing prevalence of Nisei stories and visions. As 
Center difficulties increased, the Nisei came to regard the crematory (‘‘grave- 
yard”’) area as especially dangerous, and around the time of citizenship 
renunciation—a most tempestuous period in the Center—we noted all people, 
old and young, for the first time in camp history, making a wide arc around 
these buildings. 

Typical versions include: 


‘There are ghosts seen over there, hinotama. Greenish lights, they say, bigger than 
a fist. Last winter, I heard only one story of light coming out of the camp smoke 
above the field on a foggy morning, but now all sorts of stories are going around. 
We wouldn't go near too early in the morning or at night around that barrack. It’s 
the worst place.” 


‘They say you can see them over the blocks, too. As you say, some might see glow 
from the block boiler rooms. But X6 said the color was different and it bobbed around 
near the ground before he could get inside his apartment.’’® 


“A young girl, D4, was walking back to her apartment in Block 32 . . . when some- 
thing prompted her to look over her shoulder. She glanced up and was chilled by a 
strange glow hovering over the latrine roof. She shivered violently and hurried home 
to tell her mother, fully expecting her not to believe it. But her mother looked wor- 
ried, opens the door, looks out, but says nothing. The girl insisted on knowing what 
it was and her mother told her she must have seen hinotama. A few days later an 
elderly bedridden block resident died.”’ 


“My mother-in-law lived in a block where hinotama was seen. Funny thing, she 
was just curious about it at first. Guess that was because in our former Center, Pos- 
ton, about everyone heard stories of hinotama seen in Camp 2 around the time of the 
trouble. But when everyone got talking, she took it seriously.” 


‘“‘B2 told an actual experience from her childhood in Japan. She had some chore 
in the garden and saw a tiny ball of fire over some flowerpots, about the size of a 
melon with a half-green, half-orange glow. She got only a backward glimpse as she 
rushed back to the house even before screams could form in her throat. At the back 
door she remembered with unexpected clearness that if you take off your geta and 
turn them upside down, you'll see the face of the person about to die on the back of 
them. She had no time, though. She just rushed to her bed—still out—and heard her 
sister ask what’s wrong from beneath her comforter. She couldn’t answer or even talk 
until next morning, and that day a neighbor died.” 


’ Names are suppressed for obvious reasons, but are present in many original accounts. 
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“The results for my Ward show that just about everybody refers to hinotama now. 
They didn’t two years ago. It’s all over the place, and if I don’t keep my wits about 
me, I'll be seeing them too.”’ (Staff Member, at Staff conference, December, 1945.) 


Outside Center confines, in 1946-1949, we checked these beliefs again, using 
the same informants. We found that where there was a clear recollection of 
hinotama, a scientific-sounding theory might be used to explain the former 
Center belief, as in the following: 

“The hinotama of the Center may have formed when phosphorous escapes from the 
dead body.’’ (We had only heard this scientifically inclined rationalization three times 
in the Center, twice in 1943, and then both times referring to the Poston stories from 
the Riot period, so-called.) 


Former purveyors of the omen of death version added to the “‘phosporous”’ 
theory another, namely, that the Center hinotama could have existed there— 
but not outside—because hinotama are claimed to be seen in Japan in con- 
nection with the Bon Festival, a dancing, feasting period at harvest time 
not unlike a Feast-of-the-Dead commemoration. While it is certainly true 
that the Bon Festival took place yearly at Tule Lake, as in Japan, it took 
place—as a highly social rite—in some outside communities and in Hawaii 
in the post-war period without htnotama emphasis. In addition, Tule Lake’s 
Bon season saw no particular increase in hinotama stories. In all Blocks and 
Wards of the Center where Bon took place each year, the social occasion miti- 
gated against tensions. In 1945, Bon stopped, as frivolous, but hinotama 
stories independently grew in prevalence, and their results were visible near 
the crematory and orally substantiated. Hinotama grew in time of community 
distress and disappeared outside Center fences, as “‘scientific’’ rationalizations 
replaced them. 


II. FOX, CAT, AND BADGER LEGENDS 


In Japan, the connection of Fox with Inari, rice-field and fertility god of 
popular Shinto, is complicated by a belief that Fox is a transformer, who, 
on occasion, will bewitch the unwary. At Tule Lake, only the latter notion 
received emphasis, first from Issei and Kibei because of the popular Shinto 
connection, but increasingly from Nisei for the reasons given below. Fox, 
and to a lesser extent, Dog and Badger, came to be mentioned in the light of 
entering humans in the spirit form. One Center resident who managed to 
keep a dog on Center premises was married to a part-Caucasian and evoked 
no criticism until late in 1944. Thereafter, however, rumors circulated that 
the Japanese wife became “‘possessed’’ with the spirit of the animal; they 
could take interchangeable form, talk to one another in a strange language, 
and the young wife could harm people when the beast’s spirit invested her. 
While the actual subject was outspoken in dealings with Block residents, we 
could note no personal peculiarities other than a frank and forthright 
manner. 

In 1945, a second case became famous. A woman, whose only differentiat- 
ing features were connection with a minor religious cult (and whose son was 
famous in his Block for not intending to renounce citizenship), was linked 
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with ‘‘Fox possession.’’ There were no foxes in camp or in the surrounding 
countryside, but rumor had it that she talked aloud, in her Apartment, with 
“some Fox.’’ A neighbor, upset and unstrung in her own right, hysterically 
reported ‘“‘loud tappings on the floors and walls next door, day and night,” 
“screams and barking sounds,’”’ and human voices in “noisy arguments,” 
The woman, a divorcée and attractive, was first called kitsune-tsuki, “pos- 
sessed by foxes,’’ by female gossips, but the story spread to Nisei circles and 
her daughter was called ‘‘immoral, like her mother’’ for no reason at all. 

At Tule Lake, such stories went the rounds with increasing frequency in 
times of community tension. Apart from an actual increase in Inari-cult 
shrines in certain Apartments, there were, of course, no rice-fields or foxes 
in the Center. However, the Badger, linked in folk belief, along with Fox, 
Dog and Cat spirits as a transformer, came to light in the Center and fur- 
nished a focus of fear.!° The actual badger was captured in Block 36 in Febru- 
ary, 1945, and became the subject of much curiosity among the children until 
rumor had it that, like Fox, it had the power of bewitching people. Fox is 
never caught, only outmaneuvered, ‘‘but Badger is often caught in his at- 
tempts to bewitch people,” was the Block version. Immediately word 
spread through the Center, not of the real event but of the imagined one. An 
Inari cult priest personally disposed of the creature and spoke words of prayer 
for the children. In the same week, there were many rumors of inugami, 
“dog-spirits,”” nekogami, ‘‘cat-spirits,”’ and inugami mocht, ‘‘female witches.’"" 

In one Block of Ward VII, where tensions over citizenship renunciation 
were marked, the hostility tended to fasten on two women: 


“The cat can be a bewitcher though some say it just haunts those who mistreat it- 
That's why people try not to kill or drown them. But F1 is called inugami mochi now. 
She burned up a litter of kittens in the boiler room to get rid of them a few weeks 
back, and they say her apartment’s still haunted by them. She was a witch before 
that though and no one will take over her apartment space since she left the Center. 
They say you'd go crazy in there; you'd get all scratched up at night. A couple of 
boys went in there for a nap and woke up with badly scratched faces. Yr who went 
out with her owned the mother cat. Everyone's still asking what became of it.” 

Typical versions include: 

“The Issei and Kibei claim that their friends or they were bewitched by foxes and 
led astray—into the mountains or open fields of Japan. They were often found days 
later in a weakened and not quite normal state, their clothes often smeared with 
filth. [Excrement is meant—M.K.O.] Legend will have it the foxes transformed them- 
selves into beautiful girls or the likeness of old friends who lured the careless person. 
The victim could be fed what looked like food delicacies, but which in reality was 
more filth. Those who resisted it were said to have no bad effects, but those who ate 
it became slightly demented. Cats, too, could appear like beautiful girls, but be 
witches inside.” 

“The other day my father-in-law said why he believes all these stories going around 


the Center. Years ago, he and his older brother were working in the fields near an 


‘0 John F. Embree, The Japanese Nation (New York, 1945), p. 194. 
' Tbid., p. 194. 
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Inari shrine. His brother decided he wanted fried bean cake for lunch. He knew there 
was an offering of it on the Fox shrine, so he took it and forgot the whole thing. But 
that night someone came knocking on the door, asking for him. He gave the name of 
an old friend, but stood outside in the dark. The brother came out of his bath with 
only a towel on, and since it was summer went out in the doorway to talk. The family 
waited and waited and then, fearing he’d catch cold, brought his clothes out to where 
he had been standing. They looked all over out there, but couldn’t find trace of either 
man. Then father-in-law asked the neighbors what to do and told them the bean-cake 
story. By now everyone was sure his brother was bewitched some way, and the young 
people organized a search party for the village. In the early morning they found him 
swimming back and forth in a pond a short way beyond the shrine, calling weakly 
for help. After they fished him out, he told how the visitor, who looked like his friend, 
led him out there and unceremoniously shoved him in. Whenever he tried to come out 
on the bank, all he heard was, ‘‘Return my food,” while he was pushed back by some- 
thing.” 

“After the Badger in Ward III, my grandmother told this one. She often visited 
late and had to pass a shrine when it was pitch black outside. One night, fearing to 
get lost, she clapped hands in front of the shrine and called out, ‘I ask for a guide.” 
Right away a lantern appeared and bobbed ahead before here and there, lighting the 
path. When she reached home, she thanked the unseen guide and the lantern disap- 
peared. Next night, though, it refused to go away and disappear until she thanked 
the Fox guide by name.” 

“T had never heard much of Fox, Badger or Cat until this camp. Back in Gilroy, 
where I was born, I had heard it only once and forgot it until here. Then it was a 
newcomer had arrived and the old people found he kept several foxes on his farm. 
They talked about it until it became a choice story among the young that he could set 
these foxes to bewitch anyone he didn’t like. It started when he threatened an old- 
time resident, but it’s not like that here where everyone knows such stories now.” 


Outside Tule Lake, a former resident of Block 36 sounded the general 
sentiment when he said, ‘‘Oh, those fox and badger stories back in the 
Center; well, people used to believe a lot of things in that Center they never 


9 


believed before and haven’t believed since! 


III]. PERCEPTIVE SWORDSMEN AND SORCERER’S APPRENTICES 


A form of legendry, pre-Meiji in origin, had currency in the Segregation 
Center. These stories, too many to include in this brief account, concerned 
certain ninjitsu experts, capable of transmuting their bodies into any form 
or shape, or of vanishing, levitating the body into mid-air, or hypnotizing 
masses of people. The stories had, I suppose, little point at Tule Lake except 
as a point of pride in what Japanese, as people, could do. We therefore add 
below a few of the more typical endings to such stories. Suffice it to say that 
in the stories themselves, these remarkably powers were almost always gained 
through an arduous period of apprenticeship in a mountain fastness under 
tutelage of some awesome man of the mountain. 

At least one very old Japanese movie shown in the Center featured a hero 
who learned transmutation and levitation. In such old movie versions, the 
individuals in question are usually persons mistreated in youth who return 
to wreak vengeance on the powerful lords (daimyo) who murdered their 
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families. Such stories, on the outside, so we were told, would hardly have 
passed for good Nisei entertainment; but in the Center they were extremely 
popular in the absence of other diversions, and because the revenge-seeking 
motif was congenial to the real flesh and blood, mistreated Nisei. Since such 
legendary figures are invariably gifted swordsmen, this led to much discussion 
among Nisei as to whether actual, famous swordsmen of history possessed a 
small measure of supernatural power. A favorite story in this group concerned 
the warrior who sensed his sword-bearer, who always walked behind his mas- 
ter, was plotting against his life. On one occasion, he disappeared to meditate 
upon the matter since he ‘‘knew’”’ his life was in danger. Of course, the 
sword-bearer later confessed to idle designs upon his master’s life. But in 
addition, stories of historical figures who could reach out and clutch arrows 
as they sped past, or who picked flies out of the air with chopsticks to sharpen 
eyes and quicken reflexes, became favorites. 

Typical endings include: 

“T guess they could actually do those things then, and it’s a credit to our people.” 


“I’ve heard the present champion kendoist (‘‘swordsman’’), can cleave through 
twelve Los Angeles phonebooks in one stroke. It makes one wonder if these super- 
natural events are just unusual events taking place under favorablé circumstances.” 


“If it happened then, I wonder if it couldn’t happen again.”’ (This ending followed 
a frequent pattern of telling a magical account first, and then an elaborately em- 
broidered account of some historical figure. When I asked, What could happen again?, 
the answer was, ‘‘Just about anything.’’) 


Needless to say, the idea that “anything could happen”’ did not prevail 
outside the Center community. A staff member, aiding in the survey of these 
stories in 1946, wrote me: ‘‘People sed too busy, even in social life, to tell 
that kind of story. More than that, the Nisei had their fill of dreaming up 
things back in the Center and they call it tomfoolery outside.” 


IV. OMENS OF DEATH AND BAD LUCK 


Aside from hinotama, Tule Lake was replete with folk beliefs concerning 
death and ill luck. While we were shown several amulets for good luck such 
as tiny wooden images to the gods of luck, carved in the Center (1945), and 
shrine inscriptions and medallions from the old country, the focus was usually 
upon bad fortune and it was impossible to assemble anything like a similar 
series of good luck omens. 

Baishakunin, ‘‘marriage brokers,’’ held one should not marry a person 
whose age varied four, seven or ten years from one’s own. Seven was, in gen- 
eral, an unlucky number. Northeast was an unlucky direction. Whistling 
on the part of young people meant evil would befall their households. And if 
one swept the floor on New Year’s day, or quarreled then, one swept out 
good fortune for the year or would quarrel the whole year through. A comb, 
picked up with teeth facing the body, meant bad luck. In these emphases, 
the temper of the Center was revealed constantly. Even more prevalent, 
however, was reference to death omens, 
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Typical omens of death included: 


If you point at a funeral line, you are next to die. 

If three persons are photoed together, the middle one is first to die. 

If you feel sorry for a sick animal, you will become ill; if, then it dies, you will die. 

If a crow cries in a strange, mournful cawing, someone has died nearby. (Dreams of 
hawks or snakes, on the other hand, bring good luck.) 

If you cut your nails at night, you will not be at your parent’s deathbed. 

Don’t sleep with head pointing north—the Buddhist burial position—or death will 
follow. 

If you kill a spider in the morning, you will kill the spirit of one who has entered its 
body while sleeping. 

If a cat jumps over a corpse laid out, it will make a vampire of it. (Consequently, said 
Issei, swords were once placed beside the dead to prevent this. Nisei were unaware 
of this notion.) 

A three-colored cat or black cat can bring good luck, but most cats do not. 


V. PREGNANCY TABOOS AND BELIEFS 


Prenatal influences were emphasized in a long series of admonitions heard 
increasingly in the Center between 1943 and 1946. A typical list ranged from 
the admonition to avoid quarrels (so the child would have an amiable spirit) 
to avoiding dark-fleshed fish (so the baby would not be sickly). 

A typical list included: 


East is the wrong direction of travel for a pregnant woman. (This became a good- 
natured quip against relocation.) 

Eat kobu (kelp, seaweed) so the baby will have thick hair. 

Avoid eating shrimp for an easy birth and a strong child. 

Do not kill living creatures, especially lizards, or the child will be abnormal. (Varia- 
tion: He who points at lizards will become insane.) 

Avoid eating sour foods, or the child’s bones will be soft. 

Avoid highly seasoned foods, or the child’s brain will be affected. (The post-partum 
version of this was that such foods spoiled the milk.) 

Avoid staring at fires, or the baby will have blotchy skin. 

Avoid looking at fires through windows, or the baby will have birthmarks. (The birth- 
mark might occur wherever the mother placed her hand on her own body at the 
time. Analogically, a mother frightened by fire, who touched her face, might pro- 
duce a birthmark on her infant on the same spot.) 

Avoid frightening experiences, or the baby will be nervous. 

Avoid dark pets, or the baby will be dark complexioned. 


If pregnant women are lazy, we were told, their offspring will be high- 
strung and the birth pains will be all the greater. A favorite story in the 
Center was of rich families in Japan, well staffed with servants, where the 
master would see to it that beans were thrown on the floor so that in picking 
them up, one by one, the woman would get her exercise. On the other hand, 
the American folk belief that work involving circular arm movement might 
strangle the foetus with the umbilical cord, was commonly heard. 

After the fifth month of pregnancy, the woman's abdomen is bound with a 
cloth for support. Inquiries at the Center hospital indicated this practice 
became more and more common. While also, the sex ratio of births was nor- 
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mal at Tule Lake, the claim was made increasingly that more girls are born 
in wartime and this, over time, presages the coming of peace. While peace 
was remote in 1944, the story went the rounds that more girls were being pro- 
duced at the Center hospital and peace was certainly near. 

In like manner, the typical cultural desire for boys, though not a wartime 
phenomenon, kept pace with the female birth rate rumor. A typical list of 
omens for boy-infants follows: 

It will be a boy if: 

The mother’s eyes become fiercer and sharper. 
The husband is lucky at gambling. 

The foetus is active. 

The heart beat is heard near the lower left side. 
The abdomen protrudes markedly. 

The abdomen protrudes sharply at an angle. 
The mother eats coarse foods. 

Conception took place early in the estrual cycle. 


The more scientific notion that if the heart beat is slow, it will be a boy, was 
also known. As against such a list as the above, we were told that if the father 
was always in the sunshine, (not exactly possible in nine months of Tule 
Lake climate), the child might be a girl. 


VI. BIRTH AND INFANCY BELIEFS 


A Japanese woman is not supposed to cry out (much) at childbirth, for the 
event is viewed ambivalently as a time of mixed pride and shame. According 
to hospital medical staff, a Spartan attitude grew in the Segregation Center, 
atypical of Nisei girls outside or of women in the earlier Center scene. In addi- 
tion, the custom of presenting gifts for the newborn child, with gift return 
from the family honored, increased in importance. From persons, whose 
provenience by family was such southern kens as Kumamoto, Fukuoka, Kago- 
shima, Yamaguchi or Wakayama, we learned that infant females were given 
miso shiru, soybean soup, to aid blood circulation, and that most infants 
were made to drink small amounts of go-ko, a bitter liquid, “‘to kill all poisons 
present in the child’s system at birth.”’ After the baby’s leaving the hospital, 
its hair was sometimes shaven off in the belief that the new growth would be 
blacker. In some few families, the baby at this time was dressed in a red 
kimono and given a mogusa treatment (burning lightly on back of neck or 
other bodily parts: see below) to prevent fear or dizziness later in life. All of 
these customs increased in the Segregation Center and then virtually dis- 
appeared in the more normal environments of the post-war period. 


VII. JAPANESE THERAPEUTICS 


The psychological tensions of Center life were likewise expressed on the 
health front. Ordinarily, these took two forms: concern about services af- 
forded in the Center hospital, and recourse to Japanese therapeutics of a 
non-medical nature. Before the Segregation Center was established and for 
a few months thereafter, community sentiments about health centered in 
half-rational, half-nativistic worries about health administration and hospital 
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organization. A word of caution is necessary here, for both administration 
and hospital organization were inadequate to the task, as we reported at the 
time. But under Segregation policy, time was on the side of nativistic-magical 
techniques which substituted Japanese therapeutics for such medical prac- 
tices as the hospital afforded. The period, 1945-1946, which marked the 
culmination of Messianic movements in the Center generally, saw also the 
greatest development of such folk practices. 

The use of ‘‘folk practices” as a term in this connection may require some 
explanation. Until 1853, when Japan slowly and timidly opened her doors 
to the west, the only types of medicine practiced were the Chiryo, ‘‘Thera- 
peutics,” of the time, and Kokan igaku, ‘‘Medicine of Herbs.’ Both were 
practices said to have come from India and China. Such methods still flourish 
in rural Japan and even elsewhere where medical facilities are not wholly 
adequate, borrowing, on the urban fringe, somewhat from modern medical 
knowledge. Indeed, at one time the government conducted research on 
“primitive Chiryo,” claiming that Far Eastern medical thought laid empha- 
sis on cure from within, building resistance through diet, herbs and Chiryo 
treatments. (It was further claimed that these were generally more sparing 
of life and limb at the dawn of modern medicine than early Western surgery 
and bleeding tactics.) Criryo which is the Japanese word for any kind of medi- 
cal art was, therefore, a waning technique or set of techniques in America, 
the revival of which at Tule in 1945-1946 falls within the movement from 
perpetuative nativism to revivalistic-magical nativism. 

This Chiryo, then, which excludes modern medical practices, was claimed, 
by Tuleans, to have overcome the earlier ignorance of organic structure and 
function. Early Chiryo utilized nostrums and cures and, to some extent, folk 
or experientially derived cures. While modern Chiryoists claimed to know 
some physiology, muscle structure, nerve anatomy and blood circulation, 
they utilized little of the complementary set of nostrums, but instead dog- 
matized nerve-muscle and muscle-organ connections. By aiding the func- 
tioning of blood circulation, or stimulating nerves or muscles involved, they 
stated they helped the affected organs indirectly. 

The first immigrant introducers of Chiryo lost ground to the efficiency and 
efficacy of Western medicine and either gave way to doctors and chiro- 
practers or continued in large, urban centers with evening ‘“‘practices’’ as a 
sideline. Until the methods were revived at Tule Lake in 1944, there had been 
little Chiryo except for the birth or mogusa (heat treatment) for infants in 
the Japanese community. Undoubtedly, this revival was due to two factors: 
the strain on hospital facilities and the growth of interest in things specifi- 
cally Japanese. 

By 1946, in the Center, Chiryo of these types (Anma, Mogusa and Hart) 
were viewed as a source of relief for a long list of ill-defined ailments such as 
neuralgia, lumbago, sore arms, aching shoulders, poor health and old age. 
We counted, in 1945, no less than 75 thriving Chiryoists as against less than 
a dozen doctors. Of these, about 50 were Anma specialists, 20 Ktyu or 
Mogusa, and 5 Hari practitioners. Only four, of the 50 Amma specialists, 
were “‘certified,”’ i.e., graduates of Anma, or massage, schools in Japan. We 
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found nine who claimed to be Center understudies of these specialists. The 
other thirty-five or so were catch as catch can experts who were meeting a 
growing demand in the Center for fairly obvious economic reasons. 

Of Kiyu or Mogusa practitioners, again only a fourth were certified, about 
fifteen being self-styled students, but practicing in the meantime. (Kiyy is 
more complicated and exacting than Anma, and as seen below, mistreatment 
can easily lead to complications. ) 

Allegations that one Hari practitioner was not certified were never checked 
because of the professional jealousies rampant in the small group. (Again, 
though mistreatment could cause gangrene, paralysis, and other complica- 
tions, the Hari doctors had some trade, and surprisingly, even Nisei patients.) 

Anma Treatments: Practitioners said the technique originated in India, 
moved to China, and was brought to Japan by a Buddhist priest of the 14th 
Century. As in Tule, it was the most common Chiryo of rural Japan, usually 
practiced by blind persons there, though only one Tule Lake ‘‘doctor” was 
blind. 

A cross between chiropractic and massage, Amma, in the words of one 
woman practitioner ‘‘cures muscle strain, bad circulation, fatigue and organ 
troubles.’’ One massaged the ailing part ‘‘to stimulate blood” and hence 
“muscles and nerves.’’ Even Nisei proclaimed that a good Anma specialist 
could diagnose by going over the patient’s body with his hands. 

Kiyu or Mogusa Treatment: Kiyu was said to have reached Japan from 
China. Because of its greater complication and the belief certified training 
was desirable, there were fewer practitioners. Again, the stimulation of blood 
circulation figured in descriptions, affecting nerve centers, ligaments, mus- 
cles and finally latent organs. Some, possibly as a defensive rationalization, 
added that the heat could kill bacteria through the Mogusa. A Nisei said, 
“The body temperature around the Mogusa becomes so great that germs 
can’t stand it, like in the fever treatment of syphilis.’’ Though not a polite 
topic for Japanese conversation, a few said Mogusa cures tuberculosis. 

In administering Kiyu, the dried Mogusa plant is generally used, although 
we noted thistle being substituted at Tule. The moss-like material is rolled 
into tiny balls one-sixteenth to one-quarter of an inch in diameter. A vital 
spot is associated with every conceivable type of ailment and Mogusa burned 
on the ‘‘vital spot.’’ For example, for eye trouble, the vital spot is the elbow; 
though we did not collect a full catalog of vital spots, the back of the neck 
was specified for several kinds of stomach trouble, chest for kidneys, and so 
on. The rolled Mogusa is lighted like a punk, leaving scars, on occasion, 
long after. Nerves and blood vessels in the vital spot form a chain reaction to 
those in the affected part. 

While Mogusa likewise has a household use—the disciplining of small chil- 
dren—this is not recommended for the untutored since burning certain bodily 
parts on certain days is said to result in death. However, the Mogusa treat- 
ment of newly born infants is never related to tabooed days. 

Hari Treatment: Hari, a form of acupuncture or needle treatment is said 
to have originated in Japan. Center residents said also it required the most 
skill of the three Chiryo methods. A gold or silver needle is used: these range 
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from two to six inches in length and vary from thicknesses of wire to those of 
fine hair. The needles are used either to prick the skin or probe deeply for 
nerve centers in an attempt to stimulate nerves, blood vessels or muscles. To 
the range of illnesses usually listed in Chiryo, Hari adds arthritis, kidney and 
liver trouble, along with toothaches and bruises. In treating the latter, it is 
claimed the needle ‘‘disperses’’ the bad blood and the bruise disappears—to 
a certain extent. In Japan, Hari is sometimes used in cases of heart trouble 
when all medical aid has failed. In Tule, we did not hear of this outside the 
Hari practitioners’ circle, and it could be noted that of the three types of 
treatment, Nisei feared only the Hari, few submitting to it. About twenty 
per cent of Issei had “‘tried”’ such treatment, but most took Amma treatments 
and next in order, Kiyu. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


There would be little point in reciting this catalog of folk beliefs and prac- 
tices, selected under seven headings from our Tule Lake files and connected 
here with cultural revivalism, had there been no way oi checking the as- 
sumption that their episodic growth represented a species of nativistic move- 
ment. However, every belief and practice here recorded has been checked, 
since Center dissolution, with original informants. While the “ball of fire”’ 
legend was recast into the scientific sounding rationalizations noted above, 
even the girl in Block 32 could not recall seeing it and most Postonites had 
forgotten their troubles in Camp 2. In Bon festivals in Hawaii and on the 
mainland, no such occurrences were mentioned for the post-war period. And 
for informants on Fox legendry, no new data could be adduced for the three 
years since Center closure. The Nisei who told the story of the present 
champion swordsman, and those who had discussed levitation, arrow- 
catchers and supernaturalistic samurai all scoffed at the accounts and showed 
little interest in the ideas. Life crisis beliefs and bad omens, when checked 
with the same persons, found little support, except here and there the notions 
of determining the male foetus, the custom of miso shiru for infant girls, and 
one or two of the food beliefs. Chiryo practitioners, outside camp surround- 
ings, were in a variety of other callings and in thirty-odd cases checked found 
not the slightest call for their talents. And so it went. Conditions of life 
had changed and with them culturally rooted beliefs. They had served their 
purpose and they died a natural death. 


Stanford University, 
Stanford, California 











FOLK TALES OF THE SOUTHERN POOR-WHITE, 
1820-1860 


By JAmMEs T. PEARCE 


I. THE POOR-WHITE AND HIS FOLK-TALE 


HE SOUTHERN POOR-WHITE of the period from 1820 to 1860 
wrote almost nothing, and almost nothing was written about him, 
What were his entertainments, what did he admire, what were his 
goals, and how did he think are items which few people cared to record. No 
one bothered to write a history of his philosophy. Few wanted to show the 
effects of his environment. Even the facts of everyday life were neglected. 

There are however some remains of the old way of life still existent. Be- 
cause of the poverty and the strong family ties of the poor-white, property 
and tradition came down through the sparse communities and large families. 
Isolation and its related hostility to outsiders kept old customs relatively 
unchanged for years. Folklore, with its peculiar games, superstitions, songs, 
poems, and stories, can still yield useful information on the thought processes 
of these people. 

Nothing that the poor-white produced is so indicative of his deepest mental 
workings as the folk tale. Here is more than the physical manifestation of the 
society. Here are its thought processes. The folk tale is particularly valuable 
because it is the most easily understood of the poor-white’s intellectual prod- 
ucts. In it, he clearly expressed his beliefs, humor, ambitions, and preferences 
in terms of his own society. 

The poor-white showed three of his characteristics when he created or lis- 
tened to his folk tales. One was his love of the physical. With the exception 
of stories about the supernatural, folk tales were about physical things. And 
even in the supernatural, spirits made themselves known by obvious, physical 
signs. Almost never did a folk tale delve into great mental feats. The states- 
man, as such, was practically non-existent. Davy Crockett was famous for 
tales of his hunting, fighting, and joking. No one bothered to invent similar, 
high-flown stories about Congressman Crockett. Hawthorne’s delicate psy- 
chology of good and evil, the moral rise of Silas Lapham in the midst of ma- 
terial defeat, the fine problem depicted in the book and movie, Gentleman's 
Agreement, or any such story would have held no interest for the folk tale 
gathering. The poor-white wanted only feats of great strength and trickery. 

Another outstanding aspect was repetition. Many tales had the same ele- 
ments with a brief, bare covering of different setting. These people did not 
dislike—in fact even preferred—to hear a story over and over again. If new 
ideas were to come, they should come slowly and rarely and should rest on 
a big, sturdy cushion of old, friendly story elements. This shows that the poor- 
white was an intellectually listless person. 

The third and most important, innate part of a folk tale was its appeal 
to the imagination. Entertainment was the primary goal. Above all else, the 
person who enjoyed a folk tale wanted to be surprised, shocked, inspired, 
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complimented, or made to laugh. Truth was an element which was used 
meagerly and only to increase the entertainment. When a person listened to 
a folk tale, he was willing or anxious to trade truth for romance or fantasy. 

The more a person indulged in folk tales, the more he showed his eagerness 
to escape reality. And where were the bulk of Southern folk tales found? 
Among the poor-whites. 

The three characteristics may be clarified by use of a similar, modern form 
of entertainment, the movie. The movies that tend to be popular with the 
poorer and intellectually less alert people are those which emphasize the 
fantastic, physical conflict in an old plot. The super-athletic cowboy usually 
defeats the crooked, cow-town boss by spectacular action. The wise- 
cracking, fighting reporter catches the murderer by exciting tricks. If love is 
desired, a boy-meets-loses-and-gets-girl plot is added. Similarly, in his folk 
tales, the poor-white found this easily-understood, physical road to dream- 
land. 

It was, then, his admiration for the physical, his intellectual laziness, and 
his desire to escape reality that produced the peculiarities of his folk tales. 
But what were these peculiarities? The card index of the Library of Congress 
has a helpful definition of the concept, folk literature. It is ‘in the main the 
literature produced oraily and spread orally among the uncultured, and at 
a later period reduced to writing.” 

There are several qualities which help to identify the folk tale specifically. 
Prose was its usual medium. It was a story or depiction of an incident which 
captured the imagination and inspired retelling. In the ghost story and some 
other folk-tales, supernaturalism was used to explain anything that was not 
easily understood.! It ranged from tall stories to events which were almost 
history; in some cases it was hard to differentiate between an accurate ac- 
count and a folk-tale. 

II. ORIGINS 


Because of the lack of written material, more recently recorded folk tales 
must be traced for origins or existence in the period between 1820 and 1860. 
Of course there are some stories that were written in that period, and these 
simplify the task. 

For the others, different methods must be used. For instance, stories 
about heroic characters were often based on incidents that occurred during 
the life of the hero. 

Story origins may also be found by way of family histories. A typical 
situation is one in which an elderly story-teller of the nineteen-twenties heard 
the story from a parent and knows that the father or mother heard it from 
his or her parents, in turn. Such a case easily puts the origin into the ante- 
bellum period. 

These stories are obtained in almost original form because of the isolation 
of the poor-white.? He had, no doubt, been influenced by outside forces, but 


1 J. Hampden Porter, “Notes on the Folk-Lore of the Mountain Whites of the Alleghanies,” 


JAF, 7 (1894), 107. 
2 Hannibal Gerald Duncan and Winnie Leach Duncan, ‘Superstitions and Sayings among 


the Southern Highlanders,”’ JA F, 42 (1929), 233. 
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it would be difficult to find, in the United States, a group of people who have 
clung more to old traditions and manners. In 1894, one writer said that the 
people in the Virginia lowlands kept many customs and forms of speech that 
could be traced to England of the first half of the eighteenth century.* Some 
folk tales, particularly the fairy tale type, are practically certain to have 
existed in the 1820 to 1860 period because they originated in Europe before 
that time. This will be illustrated with particular stories, further on. 


III. THE SEMI-HISTORICAL INCIDENT 


There are five types of folk tales: the semi-historical incident, the hero 
story, the fairy tale, the supernatural story, and the tall tale. The semi- 
historical incident is the sort of thing that everyone has heard and many 
have believed. If it happened today, it would make a good feature article. 
While it is unimportant politically and economically, it is interesting because 
it tells a good story. In fact its weak point is that it is too good to be true. 
Something like it probably happened and people since twisted the actual 
incident into an intriguing tale. In this first type, the poor-white had already 
started to trade reality for drama. 

A typical example of the semi-historical incident is this horror story of 
the 1830’s and 1840's. Notice that it was told orally, it had an attractively 
gruesome quality, it might have even happened, but, above all, it is spec- 
tacular and unusual. 


Nearly a hundred years ago, when not only the Territory paid a bounty for wolf 
scalps but the people themselves raised subscriptions to pay as much as $2.50 a piece 
for every scalp, the English geologist, Featherstonehaugh, traveled in Arkansas. He 
recounted the following story of a man who perished through his own cupidity in 
Clark County: 

The wolves had killed so many calves and pigs, that an experienced hunter, who 
lived alone in the woods, built a pen in the swamp of open logs ten feet high, with- 
out a roof. Killing a two-year old heifer, he put the carcass in the pen as bait. His 
neighbors, who knew about his plans, failed to see him for several days and some of 
them came one morning to see what success he had met with. When they reached the 
pen, they found the bones of the heifer and thirty dead wolves lying outside it. Inside 
the pen they found one live wolf and the man himself, dead, and with most of his 
flesh torn from him. It appeared that the man had shot thirty wolves from the pen 
while they were devouring the meat, but that the troop had been so numerous and 
ravenous that they had stormed the pen and devoured him. The wolf in the pen had 
been wounded too badly to escape.‘ 


Huge wolf packs did perhaps roam Arkansas. Other parts of the story were 
possible. But did it happen just that ironical way. At any rate, it is a startling 
description of a local tragedy that is somewhat believable. 

Somewhere between the semi-historical incident and the hero story lies 
the famous Arkansas Traveler. While it did not have a bona-fide folk tale 
hero, it eulogized the poor-white after frontier fashions. Because it contained 
the best in frontier wisecrack, it was told over and over again and had 


' “Folk-Belief in the Virginia Lowlands,” JA F, 7 (1894), 153. 
‘ Fred W. Allsopp, Folklore of Romantic Arkansas (The Grolier Society, 1931), II, 243. 
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many different versions. Although it was not exactly a semi-historical inci- 
dent or a hero tale, some of it is included here because its popularity between 
1820 and 1860 would not allow its omission. In the beginning, the Arkansas 
Traveler stops at a squatter’s home to ask for directions. He receives jokingly 
uncivil answers. Eventually, the Traveler turns the tide and gives his host 
the same rough treatment: 


An Arkansas Traveler, who had become lost, discovered a Squatter, seated on an old 
whiskey barrel near the door of his cabin, and playing a fiddle, when the following 
dialogue ensued, the Squatter still continuing to play the same part over and over. 


Traveler—Hello, stranger. 

Squatter—Hello, yourself. 

T.—Can I get to stay all night with you? 

§.—You can git to go to h--l. 

T.—Have you got any spirits here? 

S.—Lots of ’em. Sal saw one last night by that ole holler gum, and it nearly skeered 
her to death. 

T.—You mistake my meaning; have you any liquor? 

S.—Had some yesterday, but Ole Bose he got in and lapped al uv it out’n the pot. 

T.—You don’t understand me. I don’t mean pot liquor. I’m wet and cold, and want 
some whiskey. Have you got any? 

S.—Oh, yes—I drank the last this morning. 

T.—I’m hungry, haven’t had a thing since morning. Can't you give me something 


to eat? ‘ 
S.—Hain’t a d--d thing in the house. Not a mouthful of meat or a dust of meal 
here.§ 


And so it continues. 
IV. THE HERO 


To go from the crafty Arkansas squatter to the hero is an easy step. The 
hero folk tales were usually based on some known persons who were great, 
physical beings. Although they were sometimes outside the law, as were the 
legendary James brothers and Billy the Kid, of a later time, they were in- 
spirational. Children and youths heard these stories and tried to pattern 
their lives after their heroes. 

Nineteenth-century America abounded with folk tale heroes. Men who 
lived before 1820 became legendary heroes in the 1820 to 1860 period. Some 
of these were Boone, Kenton, Girty, and Brady. Heroes of other sections 
passed through the Southern scene. Hugh Glass may have stayed briefly in 
Missouri on his way to becoming a Western pioneer hero.’ Johnny Appleseed, 
who died in 1847, is supposed to have planted apple trees in Arkansas.’ John 
Henry, the great, good-Negro hero was probably born shortly before 1860.® 


5 Tbid., pp. 46-49. 

® Chauncey Pratt Williams, ‘‘Glass,"’ Overland Monthly, 84 (August, 1926), 246. 

7 Allsopp, op. cit., II, 271. 

’ Guy B. Johnson, John Henry, Tracking Down a Negro Legend (Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina, 1929), p. 18. 
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Pecos Bill was born in east Texas in 1832 and soon left for the West.® Priva- 
teer Jean Lafitte lived on the island that later became Galveston, Texas, 
was chased off by the United States Navy in 1821,!° and left stories of ghosts, 
treasure, and adventure behind him. 

Not all the stories were about men. The rugged, hard-hit, frontier woman 
was the prototype for some fantastic, legendary characters.? Nance Bowers, 
seven feet tall, could wipe her feet on her hair; eat victuals with one corner 
of her mouth, whistle with the other, and scream in the middle. When Mrs. 
Crockett was courted by Davy, she wore a bearskin petticoat dyed in tiger's 
blood. The great, rough keelboatman, Mike Fink, tried to frighten her with 
an alligator skin, but she sliced the alligator’s head off with a toothpick and 
beat Mike senseless. She could tell a bear from a panther in the dark by its 
bite. Granny Crockett had so loud a cough that she set cider barrels rolling 
in the cellar and frightened Indians away. Mike Fink’s daughter, Sal, split 
up a thunderbolt and gave the pieces to the United States artillery for touch- 
ing off cannon. On the back of an alligator she raced Mississippi steamers. 
And once, she tied fifty sleeping Indians together and hauled them into a 
fire.* These legendary heroines were often mightier than the heroes, but they 
also were less believable. 

John A. Murrell was part of the villainous tradition of the earlier renegade 
Simon Girty, and the later professional killer, Billy the Kid. He was the 
highwayman of his day. From 1835 to 1857, he and his gang terrorized Mis- 
sissippi County in eastern Arkansas. Vigilance committees finally broke 
them up. The Murrell story was that of a typical badman. In legend, he 
was cold-blooded and cruel, for he starved his victims to death. He was 
mysterious and popular as is shown by the large number of unnative pine 
trees in Arkansas, each supposed to have been planted by Murrell to mark 
a friendly cabin and spring. He had rough, merciless humor, for after killing 
an impoverished man who had falsely boasted of carrying a lot of money, 
Murrell remarked, ‘‘Man got no better sense than that ought to be killed.” 
And as with many other badmen, the means of his death was unknown." 
From his actions in antebellum Arkansas grew these and other inspiring, 
blood-curdling stories. 

Although Davy Crockett and Mike Fink were not men of pure virtue, 
they were, in a conventional sense, better than Murrell. Crockett was par- 
ticularly so because of his patriotic death at the Alamo. He is so well-known 
it is not necessary to discuss him at length here. A bit of bragging supposedly 
done by Crockett will serve to illustrate the Crockett legend. 


I’m that same David Crockett, fresh from the backwoods, half-horse, half-alligator, 


® Irving Fiske, ‘‘Pecos Bill, Cyclone Buster,’’ The American Mercury, 48 (December, 1939), 
404. 

'0 Encyclopaedia Britannica (Chicago: the University of Chicago c. 1947), XIII, 580. 

'''W. Prescott Webb, ‘‘Notes on Folk-Lore of Texas,’”’ JA F, 28 (1915), 201. 

'2 Mody C. Boatright and Donald Day, Backwoods to Border (Texas Folk-Lore Society, 
Austin and University Press in Dallas, Southern Methodist University, 1943), pp. 65-78. 

'S Walter Blair and Franklin J. Meine, Mike Fink, King of the Mississippi Keelboatmen 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company, c. 1933), pp. 99-100. 
‘4 Allsopp, op. cit., 1, 299-303 
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alittle touched with the snapping turtle; can wade the Mississippi, leap the Ohio, ride 
upon a streak of lightning, and slip without a scratch down a honey locust; can whip 
my weight in wildcats,—and if any gentleman pleases, for a ten-dollar bill, he may 
throw in a panther,—hug a bear too close for comfort, and eat any man opposed to 


Jackson.’® 


This was also an example of the boasts of the “‘ring-tailed roarers,”’ the name 
given to the frontiersmen who claimed to be the most dangerous bullies. 
Prominent among them were Davy Crockett and Mike Fink. 

The legend of Mike Fink is covered here in more detail because Fink was a 
fine, but less-known, example of the hero folk tale. He was a stupendous keel- 
boater and a conqueror among the strongest of the river brawlers. Nobody 
cared much about his philosophy, his principles, or his ideas, for his mightiness 
lay in purely physical feats. He was a dream of pure physical perfection with 
a narrow mental conception. Even in his lifetime, stories of his feats grew, 
and became an, if not the, epic of the Southern frontier." 

According to the legend, Mike Fink, who lived from 1770 to the winter of 
1822-1823, could shoot an arrow into a squirrel by the time he had learned 
to swear. He ha-t a rifle when he was twelve and was assigned a fort porthole 
at thirteen. By the time he was seventeen he was killing Indians for trophy 
scalps.!7 

Many of Mike’s stories came from his career as 7 famous keelboatman 
on the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. As with Robin Hood, Thor, and many 
other heroes, some of his most popular stories were those of the mighty bat- 
tles in which he was defeated. Frontier Preacher Peter Cartwright, later a 
political opponent of Abraham Lincoln, was supposed to have licked Mike 
twice. Once he threw Mike into the river and held the battling keelboater 
under water until he promised to pray. When Mike later made too much 
noise at a prayer meeting, Cartwright strangled him until he did pray. 

Jack Pierce was another who trounced Mike. The skillful Pierce outwitted 
the stronger Fink by butting him into unconsciousness. Pierce himself was 
later butted to death in a fight with a real ram. 

But usually Mike won. He drowned a wolf with his bare hands. When 
attacked by an angry moose he clubbed the animal with his rifle and knifed 
him to death.'® He and his crew routed the notorious outlaws of Cave-in- 
Rock, twenty miles above Shawneetown on the Ohio River. Mike, of course, 
killed the outlaw chief by a remarkably long musket shot.'® A common feat 
of Mike’s had to do with a dangerous ritual of friendship. To prove their 
comradeships, friends would take turns shooting at full cups of whiskey 
which were placed on each other’s heads. Mike could hit the cup without 
spilling a drop of whiskey except through the musket ball holes.*° 


‘8 Sketches and Eccentricities of Col. David Crockett of West Tennessee (London: J. Limbird, 
1836), p. 37. 

'6 Blair, op. cit., pp. 243-263. 

"7 Ibid., pp. 7-25. 

'8 Ibid., pp. 136-139. 

'§ Thid., pp. 153-176. 

20 Ibid., pp. 128-129. 
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There was a time when he did not perform the whiskey ritual correctly, and 
that brings up the stories of Mike’s death. The death of the mighty Fink 
was subject to many differing stories. Some of the most typical are given 
here. One version was that Mike, while shooting whiskey cups, killed his 
comrade. Another man complained, and Mike threatened to shoot him 
too. At that, the other drew a pistol and killed Mike. According to another 
story, Mike killed a man named Carpenter in the ritual. Months later, 
when Mike was boasting of the deed, a man named Talbot shot Fink with 
a pistol which, ironically, had belonged to Carpenter. Then there was a long, 
complicated, romantic tale concerning a beautiful, young love of Mike's, an 
English villain named Taggart, a dastardly father, a shooting fray during a 
fire, the son of Taggart and Mike’s sweetheart, the son’s becoming known 
by the name of Carpenter, Mike’s adoption of him, a hideously scarred man 
named Talbot who worked briefly for Mike, the Battle of New Orleans, a 
steamboat crash, fights, trapping, the accidental or intentional killing of 
Carpenter by Mike, the disclosure of Talbot as Mike’s old enemy Taggart, 
the killing of Mike by Talbot. A more realistic story was the one in which 
buddies Mike and Carpenter became antagonistic when they spent a winter 
in a cave. In the process of shooting whiskey cups, Carpenter grazed Mike's 
head. Mike’s turn came, and he killed Carpenter. When he heard that 
Talbot had called him a murderer, he swore to kill him too. Mike, however, 
had a change of heart and tried to convince Talbot of his innocence. As he 
approached his accuser, Talbot shot him.*! This last tale tried to explain the 
death of the hero by showing him weakened and thrown off balance by the 
moral question. 

V. THE FAIRY TALE 


Closely allied to the hero story was the fairy tale, for here were often 
found the heroes of children. But, as might be expected, the stories were 
more fantastic. In the fairy tale magic, giants, witches, and animals played 
active, rational roles. Because many Southern fairy tales had great similarity 
to European tales, it is certain that they existed during the period from 1820 
to 1860 although they did not originate then. 

Because of the two different cultures, fairy tales of two regions are dis- 
cussed here; those of French Louisiana and those of the rest of the South. 
A particularly fine example of the French Louisiana fairy tale is ‘‘Snow 
Bella.” The origin of this story in America can be traced by family connec- 
tions almost to the Civil War. But the important evidence that places it at 
least as far back as the 1820 to 1860 period is that it was practically the same 
as the older European story, ‘““Schneewittchen.”’ Briefly, the Louisiana version 
was as follows. 

Once, when two sisters were sitting by a fire and the snow was falling 
outside, one of them accidentally pricked her finger with a needle so that it 
bled. She wished that she could have a daughter whose cheeks and lips would 
be as red as the blood and whose skin would be as white as snow. When the 
sister married, she had just such a daughter, whom she named Snow Bella. 


*! Ibid., pp. 177-239. 
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Snow Bella’s mother died, and the father married a cruel woman who became 
jealous of Snow Bella’s beauty. One day Snow Bella’s stepmother purposely 
lost Snow Bella in the woods, but the young girl stumbled on a small cottage 
owned by a young man and his two dwarf brothers. When the stepmother 
returned home she bought, from a mysterious dealer, a mirror which would 
always tell the truth. she asked it, 

Tiny mirror, tiny mirror, 

Of this town and all the land, 

Tell me if you can, 

Who is everywhere 

Most beautiful and fair? 

While I look in you 

Answer true, answer true. 


The mirror answered, 
Lady, lady in the mirror, 
Snow Bella’s the name, 
Whose beauty’s the fame 
Here and everywhere— 
Most beautiful and fair 
As even maid be, 
And at the dwarfs’ lives she. 


This started the stepmother into a series of attempts to kill Snow Bella with 
charms bought from the vender. First she gave Snow Bella a lethal necklace, 
but the dwarfs took it off. A similar happening occurred with a comb. Finally 
the stepmother used a poisoned apple. But when the dwarfs tried to bury 
Snow Bella, they jolted the piece of apple from her throat, and she regained 
life. The three brothers killed the stepmother, and Snow Bella married the 
young man.” 

The story, ‘Snow Bella,’’ had the typical elements of physical strife, de- 
feat, triumph, and the dreamily perfect ending for the favorite characters. 
Its constant repetition for children is well known. 

There were other popular elements in the Louisiana stories. Many were 
tales of Jean Sot and of Bouqui and Lapin. Jean Sot, or Foolish John, was 
the subject of jokes. He was the stupid outcast, a Charlie Chaplin sort of 
character. Lapin and Bouqui were an Abbot and Costello combination. 
Bouqui was slow-witted; his name meant ‘“‘hyena.”’ Lapin was the clever 
-abbit who usually tricked Bouqui. The tarbaby and the briarpatch were 
common features in their stories.2* Not wisdom, but luck and trickery, were 
the chief elements of the Jean Sot and the Bouqui and Lapin stories. 

The fairy tales which typified those of the rest of the South were those 
known as ‘‘Jack Tales.”’ Although these were found all over the South, they 
had their purest form in the North Carolina Mountains. People who struggled 


® Calvin A. Claudel and Joseph M. Carriére, “Snow Bella: A Tale from the French Folklore 


of Louisiana,’’ Southern Folklore Quarterly, 6 (1942), 153-162. 
*3 Calvin Claudel, ‘Louisiana Tales of Jean Sot and Bouqui and Lapin,” Southern Folklore 


Quarterly, 8 (1944), 287. 
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into this region made a poor living off the mountainsides. Because they could 
not afford to pay schoolmasters the salaries required to attract them to the 
rough, wild, area, illiteracy was common. In religion, the mountaineers went 
in for highly emotional Baptist and Methodist meetings.”4 


;mmigrants from the middle classes of England and Scotland, or descendants of such 
immigrants were the first settlers, which made the people homogeneous. Cut off by 
natural barriers from the currents of trade and travel, isolated by rough roads and the 
difficulties of distant travel, these people were little influenced by the outside world 
or by books, and they preserved and transmitted, with slight change, that mass of 
common knowledge and popular beliefs and customs which they inherited, and which 
we speak of as folk-lore.*® 


Thus, these ‘‘Jack Tales’’ may be found in their almost original forms. 

Although some of these Jack Tales appear to be independent, many of 
them can be traced by family connections to Mr. Council Harmon (1803- 
1896)” who learned them from his mother.?7 A common feature of these 
stories was that the hero was one of three brothers who stopped to talk to 
someone on the way to accomplish his task and was thereby helped to suc- 
ceed.28 As in ‘‘Snow Bella,” the similarity to older, European fairy tales 
appears. Jack, himself, usually succeeded by means of trickery and luck. 
He was clever, but not necessarily honest.?® 

“Jack and the Beanstalk’ was a popular Southern version of the British 
story, ‘‘The Boy Steals the Giant’s Treasure.’’*® The emphasis was on 
trickery and, of course, the ending was just what Jack wanted. As is well 
known, it is often repeated in varying but similar versions. Here it is sub- 
stantially as told by Mrs. Jane Gentry, granddaughter of Council Harmon. 


Once there was a little boy and he didn’t have no mother or no father and his grand- 
mother was raisin’ him and she uz awfully mean to him. 


While sweeping the house, the grandmother found a bean, which Jack 
planted. When the beanstalk was as high as the sky, Jack climbed it until 
he came to a big field. He wandered about the field until he saw a house. 


So he went to this house and then he saw the old giant’s wife was a sittin’ thar and 
she says, ‘‘Law, little boy, what you doin’ here? Don’t you know the giant ul be in 
directly?” 

She hid Jack under the giant’s bed and when the giant came in, he said, 


“Fi fo fiddledy fun, I smell the blood of an Englishman. Dead or alive I'll have his 
bones to eat with my bread and butter.”’ His wife says, ‘‘Aw now, poppy, don’t talk 
that way, that was just a little old boy that was here this evenin’ and he’s gone now.” 


2 James Mooney, ‘‘Folk-Lore of the Carolina Mountains,” JA F, 2 (1589), 95-96. 

2 Haywood Parker, ‘‘Folk-Lore of the North Carolina Mountaineers,” JA F, 20 (1907), 241. 

% Richard Chase (ed.), The Jack Tales (Cambridge: Houghton Mifflin Company, The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1943), Title Page. 

27 Isabel Gordon Carter, ‘‘Mountains White Folk-Lore: Tales from the Southern Blue 
Ridge,”’ JA F, 38 (1925), 340. 

°8 Ibid., pp. 340-370. 

29 Chase, op. cit., p. 186. 
% Thid., p. 190. 
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Before he left, Jack stole the giant’s gun. The next night he got the giant’s 
boots. The third night, Jack took the giant’s China bells. They tinkled as 
he fled toward the beanstalk. 


Jack clumb down and then he looked up and here come the giant right after him. And 
Jack hollers, ‘‘Give me a hand ax, granny, give me a hand ax.” And he begun to hack 
and hack and down come the bean tree and down come the giant too.” 


VI. THE SUPERNATURAL 

While fairy tales were mostly for children, the tales of the supernatural 
were for all ages, and were often believed by adults. The ghost story involved 
ghosts, curses, talking chairs, and such. These tales were numerous and were 
hard to place as to the social classes with which they were popular. They 
ranged from ones about Indian ghosts® to ones about white owners of man- 
sions.** But some definitely belonged to the poor-white class. 

The Bell Witch was the most famous of the poor-white’s ghosts. The 
several and greatly differing versions of this story show that it was told 
repeatedly. Although it was a story of the supernatural, the emphasis was 
still on the physical. According to the legend, the Bell Witch made itself 
known by harsh, physical measures. People saw, heard, and felt it. And they 
very seldom had any psychic experiences with it. The Bell Witch brought 
none of the psychological horror of Poe’s ‘‘Tell-Tale Heart.’’ The Bell Witch 
was very blunt. 

In one version, the story started in Tennessee on a May morning in 1818. 
Betsy May Bell was clawed while in bed, and her screams awakened the 
family. From then on, the Bell family heard knockings and clawings at night 
A hoarse, female voice called itself Kate and said it would kill John Bell, the 
father of the family. John Bell sometimes felt that he was being beaten. When 
General Jackson made a trip to investigate the witch, his horses were stopped 
on the road by something unseen. They would not move until a bodiless 
voice announced that they could go. The Bell Witch spoke in nighttime and 
in daytime, attacked several people, reported all the local news, and dis- 
cussed sermons with ministers. It left in 1828 and promised to return in 110 
years. In 1938, an Alice Bell Kirby of Louisiana demonstrated supernatural 
powers.* 

VII. THE TALL TALE 

Fantastic as they were, Ghost stories were meant to be believed. But the 
tall tale really left truth behind. In this type of story were feats and hap- 
penings of pure exaggeration and invention. Here was an appeal to the 
imagination alone. The tall tale escaped becoming a classical fantasy because 
it had no spiritual aspect, irony, or satire. It required only a mind that worked 
with physical things. Because the tall tale was a humorous anecdote, it was 
usually short and was told in a manner most helpful to a joke. 

The technique contained several points. The teller often started by claim- 


3 Carter, loc. cit., 365-366. 
® Marion Lowndes, Ghosts that Still Walk (New York: Alfred A. Knopf c. 1941), pp. 77-78. 
% Allsopp, op. cit., I], 284-285. 

* Lowndes, op. cit., pp. 22-34. 
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ing not to have heard the tale in a long time. He thus prepared for shortcom- 
ings*® and played invitingly recalcitrant. Sometimes he told the tale as a 
joke on himself, although it did not happen that way.* It made for better 
dramatic or comic effect. He improvised rather than give the audience an 
unfinished work.*’ In a group, each reciter tried to tell the biggest tale.3 

As with other types of folk tales, the tall tales came from many different 
parts of the South. 


A gentleman named ‘‘Big Foot’’ Wallace was probably the first of the tall tale tellers 
of Texas. He came to Texas in 1836, and after a few years of fighting Indians, rattle- 
snakes, and Mexicans he went back East for a visit. People there refused to believe 
him when he told of the real wonders of Texas. Since he was considered a liar when he 
told the truth, ‘“‘Big Foot let himself go and made up some real whoppers. . . .’"9 


This story itself sounds like a fair sized Texas whopper. 

Arkansas of 1846 had an interesting story of a fat bear. It was said that 
chasing a fat bear made the bear overheated and thus made his meat better 
for eating because it mixed the oil with the meat. A bear that one man shot 
was so hot that steam came out of the bullet hole, in a straight line ten feet 
long.*° 

North Carolina had its share of tall tales, too, as shown by these remem- 
bered from the years 1820 to 1829. One was of a hunter who, in order to 
shoot a speedy buck on Sugar Loaf in the Blue Ridge, bent his musket barrel 
to follow the curve of the mountain. He shot at the buck, and the animal 
lit out around the mountain with the bullet after him. On the third time 
around, the bullet killed the deer.*! This story is easily found repeated.” 

Another story of the 1820’s in North Carolina was of the hunter who shot 
a peach stone at a buck. The deer escaped, but three years later the hunter 
discovered him with a fine peach tree growing from his back.* A similar tale 
was accredited to the earlier, German Baron Munchausen. 

The tapeworm story was also then current in North Carolina. In this 
tale, the local population was puzzled by a girl’s enormous appetite. She was 
made to eat a barrel of salt herring so that a bowl of water later placed near 
her mouth attracted a thirsty tapeworm out. When pulled out, the worm 
measured ninety feet long.“ This story was being told, in more believable 
terms, several years ago in New York State. 

In these tall tales of the South, the utter disregard for truth, and the 
wholehearted devotion to exaggeration is obvious. Laws of probability were 


% Lt. Herbert Halpert, ‘‘Tales of a Mississippi Soldier,’’ Southern Folklore Quarterly, 8 
(1944), 104. 

% Tbid., p. 105. 

37 Tbid., p. 106. 

38 Carter, loc. cit., p. 341. 

%® Paul Bolton, ‘‘Texas Tall Tales,” Life, XV.3 (November 1, 1943), p. 11. 

40 Allsopp, op. cit., II, 62. 

‘| Harden E. Taliaferro, Fisher's River (North Carolina) Scenes and Characters (New York: 
Harpers & Brothers, Publishers, 1859), pp. 64-67. 

2 Carter, loc. cit., p. 374. 

‘8 Taliaferro, op. cit., pp. 69-74. 
“ Tbid., pp. 88-91. 
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derided, and laws of nature were supposed to have been broken. Physical 
prowess ballooned. The semi-historical incident was one boundary and the 
tall tale was the opposite boundary of that section of folklore called the 
folk tale. 












































VIII. FOLK-TALE GROWTH 


Folk tales grew by improvisation in order to become more interesting and 
to fit time and locale, that is, to fit the society. The semi-historical incident 
was bent slightly from truth, if necessary, to make a good story. The hero 
tale was like the semi-historical, but farther from the truth. Fairy stories 
and tall tales were pure imagination or new versions of older stories. And the 
supernatural stories were often a fantastic explanation of misunderstood, 
local happenings or improvements on older ghost stories. Facts or imagina- 
tion was the birth, and improvisation was the development. 

Considerable light can be thrown on development by comparing specific 
folk tales with the facts on which they were based. Hero and supernatural 
tales lend themselves well to this sort of analysis. 

Pictured in fact, the hero Davy Crockett was a far smaller man than his 
legend. Among the irresponsible, unambitious frontiersmen, Davy was out- 
standing for his irresponsibility and lack of ambition. He seldom mended 
fences or ploughed. He took big risks but usually only to increase his status 
as a game-hog. Davy and his kind wastefully cleared the Southern Indian 
hunting grounds of their once plentiful, natural stock of game. Vernon L. 
Parrington calls Davy “‘the biggest frog in a very small puddle.’’” Stories 
told about Davy may have even been borrowed from other heroes. The 
popular account of Davy’s having paid for ten quarts of rum with one 
coonskin by repeatedly stealing the coonskin from the bartender is especially 
open to the charge of mis-assigned cleverness.“* And there is considerable 
evidence that, although Davy may have supplied some of the ideas behind 
it, did he not write what is generally called his Autobiography. 

How then did Davy become a folk tale hero. In the early 1830's the frontier 
spirit was influential in politics. Whigs were desperate to defeat Jackson and 
capture the frontier vote. Davy had been merely a picturesque character as 
a congressman.** Then he broke with Jackson. Under Whig tutelage, he 
became ‘‘a native Tennesseean, a real coonskin democrat, one who had 
served under Jackson and been sent to Congress as a Jacksonian, as authentic 
a Westerner as the General himself, at bitter personal odds with Old Hickory 
ready to talk out in a meeting and eager to repudiate the latter’s attack on 
the bank... .’*® Davy was made a myth and was carried about making 


Vernon Louis Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought, an Interpretation of 
American Literature from the Beginnings to 1920 (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1930), II, 178-179. 

«6 Kenneth W. Porter, ‘‘Davy Crockett and John Horse: a Possible Origin of the Coonskin 
Story,”” American Literature, 15 (1943), 10-14. 

47 J, D. Wade, “The Authorship of David Crockett’s ‘Autobiography’.”” The Georgia His- 
torical Quarterly, 6 (1922), 265-268. 

48 Parrington, op. cit., II, 175. 
49 Thid., II, 175. 
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speeches. A Narrative of the Life of David Crockett of the State of Tennessee, 
supposedly his autobiography, was written by someone with ability in 
backwoods humor and was probably closest to autobiographical. This was 
followed by two more books supposedly written by him: An Account of Col. 
Crockett’s Tour to the North and Down East (1835) and The Life of Martin 
Van Buren (1835). Both of these were even more obvious propaganda than 
the autobiography.®® There were a “Crockett March,’’ and two plays were 
written about him.*' The Crockett myth was created in politics, not in 
Tennessee. The three 


successive stages through which it passed... were... the exploitation of Davy's 
canebrake waggery, the exploitation of his anti-Jackson spleen, and the exploitation 
of his dramatic death at the Alamo.” 


Crockett Almanacs, published after his death, added to the wild tales. Davy 
lost his next election, but his myth lived on. 

The hero, Mike Fink, was not in politics, and his legend had a more natural 
growth. The known facts of his life are few. He was born in 1770 at Fort 
Pitt, probably of Scotch-Irish parents.** He became a keelboatman on the 
Mississippi® and is said to have usually managed two boats. He did not let 
his men shirk their duties.*® While a keelboatman, he shot off a Negro’s heel 
so that the foot would fit into a “genteel boot’; this was one of the few 
known legendary incidences that happened.’ He became a trapper and was 
killed in the winter of 1822-1823.°8 

Some of his legends are disproven or made doubtful by fact. As to his fights 
with Preacher Peter Cartwright, they were supposed to have occurred in 
1828 and 1833, actually well after Mike’s death. Cartwright denied them.* 
There was never any record of Mike’s chasing a robber gang from Cave-in- 
Rock.®® There were many versions of Mike’s death. But 


Volume XXXII, Record Book Containing Copies of Letters from Indian Agents and 
Others, to the Superintendent of Indian Affairs at St. Louis, September 10, 1830 to 
April 1, 1832... . in a section, ‘deaths of men caused by accidents and other causes 
not chargeable to Indians,” a few ... sentences .. . tell that, 


In 1822 Mike Fink shot Carpenter—Talbot soon after shot Fink, and not long after 
was himself drowned at the Tetons. 


But the legend had started. In 1923, a trapper at Fort Henry wrote a letter 


50 Tbid., II, 175-176. 

51 Dixon Wecter, The Hero in America, a Chronicle of Hero-Worship (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1941), p. 190. 

8 Parrington, op. cit., II, 173. 

53 Tbid., II, 178. 

% Blair, op. cit., p. 5. 

55 Thid., p. 35. 

86 Jhid., p. 81. 
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Folk Tales of the Southern Poor-White, 1820-1860 4II 


ee, in which he told of Mike. On July 19, 1823, the Missouri Republican reprinted 
in a story drawing facts from the trapper’s letter. Tales about Mike became 
as popular and spread about the frontier. Abraham Lincoln was one who told 
ol. them. In 1829, The Western Souvernir, a ladies’ magazine, had an account of 
in Mike which was reprinted the same year in The Western Pilot, a book for 
an boatmen. A version was even taken to England in 1832 in a collection of 
re American tales. Mike had become a legend.” 
in In the class of the supernatural, the Bell Witch became a better story as 
it aged and moved farther South. The tale given previously in this article is 
"s a collection of incidents from different versions of the story. The Mississippi 
on account of the Bell Witch was an example of the ghost story in almost 


finished form. According to this interpretation, John Bell killed his overseer 
in North Carolina, perhaps for making love to daughter Mary Bell. The 


, father began to have troubles with crops and disease. He moved to Tennessee. 
1] but the troubles increased and became more mysterious. An old Negro servant 
“t guessed that the ghost of the overseer was haunting them. Sleeping children 
" were tumbled from their beds. General Jackson visited the Bells and was 


astonished by the Witch. When the family spoke of moving to Mississippi, 
| a voice spoke from the furniture and argued against the change. The Witch 
chased Mary’s suitor away and bribed him with a new pair of boots. The Bells 


. moved to Mississippi, but the Witch followed and asked to marry the 
daughter. When her father refused, the ghost said Mary would agree, or else. 

. From then on, Mary became weaker and weaker and finally died. But as 

. life left her, Mary saw the Witch, fell in love, and died happily.® 

9 To tell the older Tennessee version is unnecessary, but it is interesting 


to note two important differences of the accounts. The Tennessee tale had 
no overseer. In the Mississippi legend, the overseer motivated the move 
from North Carolina and explained the Witch’s malignancy. The Tennessee 
story had John Bell die, while the daughter undramatically married an un- 
important living man. Of course the Mississippi tale had the mystic and 
dramatically more logical agreement between Mary and the ghost. In 
Mississippi, the Bell Witch became a better story.™ 


IX. DRAMA AND DREAMS 


The development of the Southern folk tales had certain results which 
were important to American writing and to the people of America. The 
stories were often basically dramatic and may some day serve for great 
American novels, plays, and operas. For instance, Mike Fink became some- 
thing like Macbeth in his physical strength and his demise, although he 
lacked a development similar to that of Macbeth’s tremendous moral and 
emotional struggle. However, here is an American basis in time, locale, and 
opportunity. 

While many folk tales were results of the frontier, the frontiersmen were 

® JThid., pp. 244-263. 

® Arthur Palmer Hudson and Pete Kyle McCarter, ‘The Bell Witch of Tennessee and 
Mississippi: a Folk Legend,” JA F, 47 (1934), 45-58. 

% Tbhid., pp. 58-60. 
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somewhat a result of the folk tales. The stories pictured a life of gay adven- 
ture and quick profit. They attracted, to the frontier, those men who had 
great ambitions that they hoped to achieve by quick grabs at big opportuni- 
ties. 

But what does the folk tale tell of the poor-white himself. In the folk tale 
as a creative effort, the workings of the poor-white’s mind still exist. Here 
was his dreamworld. It shows that he admired physical prowess above all. 
He admired trickery. He cared little for abstract thought. He wanted to do 
big, physical things. But he got the thrill of doing big, physical things by the 
vicarious experience of telling and hearing stories. He gave artistic expression 
to his desire and thus attenuated the drive to do the things in fact. Too often 
the poor-white failed to take action. Instead, he lived in the dreamworld of 


his folk tale. 
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RIDDLES FROM ERZURUM 
By BAHAEDDIN OGEL 


HE FOLLOWING TURKISH RIDDLES were collected in Erzurum 
Ts Dr. Bahaeddin Ogel and have been translated into English by 

Professor Wolfram Eberhard. Archer Taylor has added comparative 
notes. The citations of ‘““Taylor’’ refer to a collection of English riddles to 
be printed in 1950 by the University of California Press. Collections of riddles 
cited in that book are here mentioned only by the author’s name. References 
to riddles are ordinarily by numbers. Several riddles in this collection have 
no parallels in the sources within our reach, and others, to which particular 
attention is called, are obscure. In order to save space, the riddles are printed 
as prose divided by slanting lines to indicate lines of verse. This collection 
gives a good idea of the vigor and variety of Turkish riddling. 
1. yol iistiinde yagli kayis.—yilan. 

An oily sash (belt, strap) in the road.—Snake. 

The parallels cited in the note to Taylor, 1466 usually refer to a stick, but 
the Turkish and Turcoman examples cited there mention a thong or strap. 
2. anaya degmez, babaya deger; / vallahi degmez billahi deger.—dudak. 

It does not touch mother, it touches father, / it touches “in the name of 
God.’’—Lips. 

Vallaht and billaht are commonly used exclamations. The riddler refers 
to the fact that the lips touch in pronouncing labial consonants. For parallels 
see the headnote to Taylor, 943-945, n. 2. 

3. burda vurdum kilici, / Halepte oynar ucu.—simsek. 

Here I struck my sword, / In Aleppo its edge moves.—Lightning. 

For parallels see Hamizade Ihsan, Bilmeceler (Istanbul, 1930), 651 (I 
threw a sword here, its point came out in Aleppo). 

4. gdkten diistii apisti, / diinya aleme yapisti.—isim. 

It fell from heaven and stood there, / it connected the world with the 
universe.—Name. 

There is no exact parallel in the somewhat similar texts discussed in the 
headnote to Taylor, 1573-1575. See also “It is inside on you, and outside 
on you, and no weight on you”’ (Tomas O Maile, ‘“Tomhaiseanna Ros Muc,” 
Béaloideas, 16 (1946, publ. 1948), 189, No. 1). This involves a pun on the 
Irish idiom, ‘‘What name is on you?” In Mongolian riddling, ‘‘it fell from 
heaven”’ is a conventional formula, signifying ‘‘it is made by God.” 

5. Ismail, / ismine mail, / kéynek giyer deriden, / kulaklar1 demirden.— 
zilli tef. 

Ishmael, / bent to his name, / wears a leather shirt, / his ears are of iron.— 
Tambourine with small bells. 

This is a somewhat more definite personification than the comparison of 
a drum to a person having wooden ribs and a leather belly; see the headnote 
to Taylor, 553-554, §3. Compare also Hamizade, 667 (I have a son named 
Ismail, he receives blows, his face is made of thick skin, his legs are made of 
iron). The meaning of the first two lines is not obvious. 
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6. fil fil fili yok, /ip takacak yeri yok.—yumurta. 

[Meaningless], / there is no place to attach a string.—Egg. 
7. Bagdattan gelir ehli nefis, / sari cizmeli miihendis.—Leylek. 

The right specialist comes from Bagdad, / the engineer with yellow boots, 
—Stork. 

Wossidlo cites a Low German riddle for a stork in which its thighs are 
said to be yellow and its legs red; see his No. 171 b and compare his Nos, 
171 c, 171 e. See also two riddles current among Turkish-speaking people 
in Siberia: “It walks by jumps, clad in black and yellow boots.—Magpie” 
and “It walks by kicks, clad in camel’s yellow boots.—Raven” (Katanov, 
p. 93, Nos. 790, 791). The English say that a wasp wears yellow breeches and 
a blue coat; see Taylor, 649. 

8. Ne yerdedir, ne gékde, / kandildedir, kandilde.—sevda. 

Not on earth, nor in heaven, / in the candle, in the candle.—Love 

The meaning of the riddle is obscure. It has the form of riddles having a 
letter of the alphabet as an answer. Compare also ‘‘It is in the lamp, it is not 
in the candle.—A deception”’ (Hamizade, 711). 

9. dagdan gelir, tastan gelir, / bir kunkullu enistem gelir.—iskin. 

It comes from the mountain, it comes from the stone, / A brother-in-law 
with tassels comes.—An edible mountain plant. 

The first line resembles the first line of No. 59 below. In some riddles the 
assertion “it comes from the mountain”’ is a conventional formula signifying 
that the object described is found in nature. It occurs now and again in this 
use in Turkish riddling; see No. 64 below; Hamizade, 109, 381, 679; Berkes, 
4, 60, 76, 84. The Berkes collection is a manuscript collection that is being 
translated and prepared for publication. Compare also No. 54 below. The 
notion of the “brother-in-law with tassels’’ resembles some versions of the 
fish riddle; see the note to No. 48 below. 

10. yedi delikli tokmak, / bunu bilmiyen ahmak.—kafa. 

A beetle with seven holes, / whoever does not know this is stupid.—Head. 

The beetle is a club used in washing clothes. The usual comparisons in this 
widely known riddle are to a stone, hill, or block of wood. For discussion see 
W. A. Kozumplik, ‘‘The Seven and Nine Holes in Man,” Southern Folklore 
Quarterly, 5 (1941), 1-24; Howard Meroney, ‘‘Lecc Thollcind and the Twelve 
Doors of the Soul,’’ zbid., 11 (1947), 257-259; and the parallels collected in 
the headnote to Taylor, 1101. 

11. cani var / kani yok.—saat. 

It has a soul; / it has no blood.—Watch. 

12. aldir abasi, / yesildir libasi, / bunu bilmiyen / esek sipasi.—hashas. 

Red is its [felt] mantle, / green is its suit. / He who does not know this / is 
a young donkey.—Poppy. 

For comparisons of a poppy to a man with a red cap see Taylor, headnote 
to 632-644, §8. Perhaps the oldest example of a similar conception is the 
medieval hawthorn riddle, “Stetit puella rufa tunica,”’ which John Meier 
has discussed in Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, 43 (1933), 213-214. 
Similar riddles are discussed in the note to No. 78 below; see the vivid 
recollection of the British redcoat in the Irish ‘‘A little red soldier on the tip 
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of the twig, a stone in his bag and a stick in his hand—Haw” (O Maile, 
p. 197, No. 81). 
13. saridir zaferan gibi, / elden ele dolagir / misira sultan gibi.—altin. 

Yellow like saffron, / it goes from hand to hand to Egypt, / like the sul- 
tan.—Gold. 

A coin is occasionally said to be something that goes from hand to hand; 
see Taylor, 1605. Compare ‘‘Yellow as saffron, it’s read like the Koran. By 
God and by Allah, what is a peach, what is an apricot?—Gold”’ (Hamizade, 7) 
14. carsidan alinmaz, / mendile koyulmaz, / tadindan doyulmaz.—uyku. 

Cannot be bought in the market, / cannot be wrapped in a piece of 
cloth, / [but] one never gets too much of it.—Sleep. 

Compare ‘‘It cannot be found in the market, it cannot be put in a hand- 
kerchief, one cannot find anything sweeter’ (Kunos, p. 175, No. 238); 
“Sweeter than honey, sharper than an ax, it isn’t held in the hand, it isn’t 
sold in the market, handkerchiefs don’t wipe it, you don’t get tired of its 
taste’’” (Hamizade, 691). 

15. bir kiipe, / bitmez kiipe, / bin sene kalsa / giiriimez kiipe.—isim, gséhret. 

An earring, / a never-ending earring, / even after a thousand years /a 
never-perishing earring.—Name, glory. 

Compare the references to name or glory as something that does not 
drown or burn in the headnote to Taylor, 165-173, §10. 

16. bes kardes bir duvari érer.—gorap ve ignesi. 

Five brothers build one wall.—Stockings and needles. 

See Hamizade, 125 (Five siblings build a wall [they get out by plaiting]), 
128 (Five siblings built a house, they didn’t let any splinters fall inside), 
and the headnote to Taylor, 996-1001, §4. 

17. iki cambaz bir duvara bakamaz.—gézler. 

Two acrobats cannot look at one wall.—Eyes. 

The “wall” is evidently the nose. The usual form of this riddle consists 
in a reference to two persons, who are often brothers or sisters, being unable 
to see one another; see Taylor, 1003, 1016. 

18. kale kapisina sigmaz, / findik kabuguna sigar.—géz. 

Not enough room in the door of a fortress, / enough room in the shell of a 
pistachio.—Eye. 

For parallels see Taylor, 1471. See also such echoes of this riddle as “‘It 
doesn’t enter the fortress gate, it enters the hazelnut shell.—A deception”’ 
(Hamizade, 713) and the obscure ‘‘Thin as a rope, red as blood, you don’t 
enter the fortress door, you don’t enter the hazelnut shell.—Snake, pome- 
granate, minaret, walnut” (Hamizade, 737). In this medley the first clause 
may be a reminiscence of No. 1 above, the second may be a fragment of the 
pomegranate riddles cited in the note to No. 20 below, but the pertinence of 
the last two answers is obscure. 

Ig. uzun uzun urganlar, / ucunda demir hanlar.—igne ve iplik. 

Long, long ropes, / at the end iron kings [?].—Needle and yarn. 

Since the needle controls the thread, it can be called a king. 

20. hanim uyandi, / cama dayand., / cam kirildi, / kana boyandi1.—yumurta 
ve icindeki civciv. 
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My king [?] awoke, leaned against a glass, / the glass broke, / he became 
bloody.—Egg and a chick in it. 

Compare the riddles for a pomegranate, ‘‘The prince woke up, he pushed 
the glass, the glass broke and became painted with blood’’ (Hamizade, 520), 
and pickled beetroot, ‘‘My prince pushed the glass, he got his hand painted 
with blood’”’ (Hamizade, 552). 

21. yerden gége gikar / gékten yere serpilir—su buhari ve yagmur. 

It mounts from earth to heaven, / is spread on the earth from heaven.— 
Steam and rain. 

22. yer altinda babanin biyigi.—pirasa. 

The father’s beard under the earth.—Leek. 

For parallels see Hamizade, 563, 564, 565 (Underneath the earth is my 
father’s moustache), 566 (Underneath the earth is a tufted dervish), and the 
headnote to Taylor, 544, §4. 

23. yol ustiinde ordu kaynar.—[Answer lacking.] 

An army goes wild [?] on the road. 

Ants on the march are sometimes called an army. 

24. dagda daraman, /suda Siileyman, /esgeri yesil, / kendi Alaman.— 
arslan, balik, yaprak, kiraz. 

Churl in the mountains, / Salomon in the waters, / its soldiers [?] green, 
/ he himself a German.—Lion, fish, leaf, cherry. 

Although these comparisons are not entirely intelligible, there are several 
similar riddles. See ‘‘Osman is in the room, Suleyman is in the water, one lies 
and rests, one cooks without salt.—Cock, fish, camel, [one answer is lacking]" 
(Hamizade, 245); “In the mountains I saw an angry one, in the water I saw 
Suleyman, I saw an old man throw a stone, I saw a cooked, saltless soup.— 
Sheep, fish, cheese, helva’’ (Hamizade, 415); ‘“‘In the mountains I saw a 
fellow, in the water I saw Suleyman, I saw a saltless soup cooking, I saw a 
foamy stone.—Hare, fish, helva, soap’? (Hamizade, 633); and ‘‘From the 
forest comes Daliman, in the water is Suliman, a bird with a comb, a stone 
with foam.—Bear, fish, cock, soap’’ (Moshkov, p. 267, No. 24). Moshkov 
says that similar riddles are found among the Votyaks and Great Russians 
and in Pokutye. When more versions have been collected, it may be possible 
to interpret this riddle. 

25. Lale bez getir, / cok siiriinme tez getir, / egrilmemis iplikten, / dokun- 
mamis bez getir.—sigara kAgidi. 

Lale, bring us a rag, / do it quickly, / of unwoven yarn, / bring an un- 
touched rag.—Cigarette paper. 

When used as a common noun, Lale, who is here understood to be the 
sultan’s maidservant, means “tulip.” 

26. and i¢di, and igdi, / yan pengereden giin diistii, / bir aga¢gta bes elma, 
/ ikisine giin diistii—namaz. 

He made an oath, made an oath, / from the side window the sun fell on it, 
/ five apples on one tree, /on two of them the sun fell.—The five daily 
prayers. 

The first phrase means literally ‘the drank an oath’’; this is the Turkish 
idiom signifying “he swore an oath.” 
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27. habi hal iginde, / tabi tab iginde, /ne molla okumus, / ne de kitap 
iginde.—alin yazisi. 

In the condition of sleep, / in the string, / neither has the priest preached 
[it] / nor is it in a book.—Destiny. 

The meaning of the riddle is obscure. 

28. uzun Ali uzanir, / 32 usak kazanir.—kabak. 

Long Ali stretches out, / one wins 32 servants.—Squash. 

29. tigti tigek capi, / tigi cennet bagn, / iigii diirer désiiriir, / igi vurur 
dagidir.—ciftgi Aletleri. 

Three ..., / three are a paradise garden, / three fold, spread [?], / three 
beat, disperse.—Peasant’s implements. 

The word capi, which Dr. Bahaeddin queries, may be capa, and the first 
clause might then be translated ‘“‘Three three-cornered hoes.’’ This riddle is 
widely used in Asia to describe the seasons (see the headnote to Taylor, 984). 
30. kanli kug nerden geliyorsun? / kanli dereden. / kanin niye kurumus? 
/ Allan béyle buyurmus.—karga. 

“Whence didst thou come, bloody bird from the bloody valley?” ‘‘From 
the bloody valley.’’ ‘‘Why is your blood so dry?” ‘‘God has ordered it so.’’"— 
Raven. 

The meaning of the riddle is obscure. Riddles expressed in a dialogue are 
rather numerous, but have never been collected. The most widely known 
riddle of this sort describes a brook and a meadow: “‘Zig-zag, where art thou 
going?”’ “Bald is thy crown, what dost thou care?” “Hair will grow on my 
head before the straightening of thy crooked steps’’ (Hull and Taylor, p. 
251, No. 135). 

31. ben bir nesne gérdiim: / kendini gcekmis havaya, / kendi galar, kendi 
oynar, / hele su divaneye.—degirmen. 

I saw a thing / that lifted itself up into the air, / it plays itself, makes 
music itself, / even for this madman [?].—Mill. 

32. kalayli tas / kaldir as.—ayna. 

A stone with tin / raises the meal (food, soup).—Mirror. 

The meaning of the riddle is obscure. 

33. esne beni, / pencereden sesle beni, / ben aziz misafirim, / bal ile besle 
beni.—ramazan. 

Distort (yawn?) me, / call me from the window, /I am a holy visitor, 
/ nourish me with honey,—Ramazan, the month of fasting. 

The meaning of the riddle is obscure. For other riddles on this theme com- 
pare ‘“‘Twelve watermelons fell from heaven, eleven are eaten, one is not 
eaten’’; ‘“‘I have a bunch of grapes, half are black, half are white, the black 
ones are eaten, the white ones are not eaten’’ (in the month of Ramazan 
one may eat at night but not during the day) ; ‘‘Click the sieve, click the hair, 
my hand is in the dough, my stomach is empty”; and “‘I put hair in the doors, 
I opened the world’’ (Hamizade, 571-574). 

34. mermendi, mermendi, /kiz duvara tirmandi, / oglan g¢arsidan_ gel- 
medikce / kiz duvardan inmedi.—kilit ve anahtar. 
Mermendi, mermendi, / the girl climbed the wall, / as the youngster did 
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not come from the market, / the girl did not come down from the wall.— 
Lock and key. 

The meaning of the introductory words is obscure. 
35. Mesel mesel ma mesel, / dil oynar, damak keser.—makas. 

Riddle me, riddle me, ree, / the tongue moves, the palate cuts.—Scissors, 

The version in Hamizade, 473 is virtually the same. The introductory 
words are a conventional introduction based on a word signifying ‘‘example, 
proverb, riddle.”’ 

36. Rum elinde, / agzi belinde.—yayik. 

A Greek in his hand, / his mouth on his stomach.—The yaytk, an instru- 
ment of leather or wood having an opening in the middle. It is used to make 
butter. This might be translated a little more freely as ‘‘He has a Greek in 
his hand.”’ The “Greek”’ is a synonym for ‘‘man”’ and represents the object 
that is being described as Humpty Dumpty represents the egg. 

37. bir minare, dibi kara, / yiiz bin cigek, bir lale-—ay ve yildizlar. 

A minaret, its basis [is] black, / a hundred thousand flowers, one tulip.— 
Moon and stars. 

For parallels see Kowalski, North Bulgaria, 10 and the headnote to Taylor, 
1071. 

38. etden kantar, / altin tartar. 

A balance [scales] of meat, / weights of gold.—Ear and earring. 

Compare “A gold weighing stone, meat sways’ (Hamizade, 435, 453). 
39. bir kus geldi Van’dan, / seccadesi kandan, / yedi ay ibadet etmis, / 
bilmez kible ne yandan.—peygamber. 

A bird came from Van, / its prayer-carpet [is made of] blood, / it prayed 
for seven months, / it does not know where the [correct] direction for praying 
is.—The prophet. 

40. bir kiiciiciik mil tas: / dolanir dagi tasi.—géz. 

A very small milestone / goes around [over] mountain and stone. 

For parallels see Taylor, 1471. 

41. min min minare, / tin tin tinare, / ortasi delik, / biz onu yeriz.—ma- 
karna. 

The min- min- minaret, / tin tin tinare, /a hole in the middle of it, / we 
eat it.—Marcaroni. 

The meaning of the second line is obscure. Kowalski offers an ingenious ex- 
planation of the first two words and translates them as “‘small, graceful’; see 
North Bulgaria, 10. We may have here the repetition of the first syllable of 
the first word as in No. 47 below. Repetitions of this sort are often found in 
riddles; see, for example, the English introductory formula, ‘‘Riddle me, 
riddle me, ree.”’ 

42. fildirin firek, / gége direk.—tiitiin veya baca dumani. 

Fildirin firek, / a mast to heaven.—Smoke from tobacco or a chimney. 

The first line, which seems to be meaningless, occurs in several variations 
as an introductory formula; see for example a variation quoted in the note 
to No. 53 below. For comparisons of smoke to a tall man who reaches heaven 
see the headnote to Taylor, 575, §2. 
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43. eden yapar, beden yapar, / baltas: yok, keser1 yok, / ben de bilmem 
neden yapar.—|Answer lacking.] 

He who makes, makes, the body makes, / [he] has no ax, no adze, / I do 
not know how he makes. 

Perhaps a defective version of the Turkish riddle for a bird’s nest which 
Hamizade gives as ‘‘He makes a place, he makes a structure, he has no saw, 
he has no knife’’ (449) and “It makes a structure, it makes a body, it has no 
ax, no scissors. What does it make it from?’’ (764). The theme is similar to 
the comprison of a bee to a smith who does work that no man can do (Taylor, 
793): 

44. o bagi kerth, bu bagi kertli, / ortasi1 bereketli—{Answer lacking.] 

This side is [notched, grooved?], that side is [notched, grooved ?], / the 
middle is fertile. 

A similar conception appears in riddles for a turtle; see Taylor, 594 note. 
45. bir top kumasim var, / makas gérmemis; bir guval unum var, degirmen 
gérmemis; / bir kiitiik odunum var, / balta girmemis.—igde agac1. 

I have a bale of cloth / which has not yet been cut; /I have a sack of 
flour / which has not been in the mill; / I have a heap of wood / which has 
not yet seen an ax.—The so-called ‘‘oil-willow”’ tree. 

Compare the riddle that describes the coconut as providing food, drink, 
and clothing (Taylor, 1239). 

46. Allahii ekber derisinde, / yedi yolun arasinda, / killar bitmis cehre- 
sinde, / cam kirilmis ¢atma [?] ¢ikmis.—arpa ile bugday. 

In the valley ‘‘God is almighty”’ / between seven roads / in a face on which 
the beard is growing / a gable-end [?] of [?] broken glass came out.—Barley 
and wheat. 

47. Kuyu / kuyunun icinde suyu, / suyunun iginde yilan, / yilanin agzinda 
ates.—gaz lambasi. 

A well, / water in the well, / a snake in the water, / fire in the mouth of 
the snake.—Gas lantern. 

An adaptation of a widely known riddle for a lamp; see the headnote to 
Taylor, 1440-1441. 

48. gidi gidi gidi ver, / su gidiyi [rezil] tutu ver, / tat bak eti var, / piiskiillii 
de basi var.—balik. 

Rascal, rascal, rascal, give, / catch this rascal, / try, look, he has flesh / 
and also a tufted head.—Fish. 

See another version in Hamizade, 54. 

49. tirli tiirliisii olur, / haylisulusu var, / aptale ad takarlar, / hayl: tiirliisii 
var.—armut. 

[They] become vary different, / some are very watery, / they give a name 
to the stupid one, / there are very different kinds.—Pear. 

The meaning of the third line is obscure. 

50. alaca bulaca, / serptim yamaca.—fasulya. 

Speckled, spotted, / I spread them on [?] the declivity.—Beans. 
51. kirmizi yaktim, / yesil gikti.—kina. 

I colored [it] red, / it became green.—Henna, used by the bride before the 
wedding. 
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From parallels see the headnote to Taylor, 1544. 

52. Karsidan gérdiim tiirbe, / yanina gittim t6vbe.—isirgan otu. 

From the opposite side I saw a tiirbe [memorial building for a saint], / I 
went nearer and I made a vow [not to touch it again].—Stinging nettle. 

The comparison to a building is unusual, but similar comparisons to ani- 
mals or persons are numerous; see Taylor, 342. 

53. bir kiiguk gindira, / beyleri attan indire.—sidik. 

A very small— / brings the masters down from the horse.—Urine. 

Compare “‘Filderer filderer, it makes the gentlemen get off their horses.— 
Need of urination’? (Hamizade, 12; Kowalski, Asta Minor, 4). For ‘‘filderer 
filderer’’ see the note to No. 42 above. A fruit is often described in similar 
fashion; see the headnote to Taylor, 632-644, n. 17. 

54. dag basinda emirdir, / basi topuzlu demirdir, / felek beni sasirtti, / 
manda bokuna diisiirttiii—ahuir siipiirgiisi. 

A person who gives orders on the mountain, / its head is an iron club, / 
destiny puzzled me, / let me fall into water-buffalo excrements.—Stable- 
broom. 

55. kan kirmizi, siit beyaz, / kadi kavuguna sigmaz.—tabii kan kirmizi, siit 
de beyaz. 

Blood is red, milk white, / it does not fit into the headdress of a judge.—Of 
course, blood is red and milk is white. 

The meaning of the riddle is obscure. Perhaps the correct answer has been 
lost. 

56. yer altinda kazan kaynar.—karinca. 

Under the earth a kettle boil.—Ants. 

For parallels see Taylor, 1193, §1. 

57. ¢arsidan aldim bir tane, / eve getirdim bin tane.—nar. 

I bought one on the market, / I brought a thousand home.—Pomegranate. 

For parallels see Hamizade, 522 (In my hand there is one, inside there are a 
thousand); Taylor, 1355. 

58. bir kiigiik mezar / diinyay1 gezer.—ayakkabi. 

A small tomb / wanders through the worled.—Shoe. 

For parallels see Hamizade, 33 (A tiny grave, it passes around everywhere 
over the earth); Taylor, 453, §2. Money is described in the same way: “‘A 
varicolored tomb, it wanders round the earth’’ (Hamizade, 554). 

59. dagda biter, tasta biter, / yazin biter, kisin iter.—ot. 

Grows on mountains, grows on stones, / grows in summer, dies in winter.— 
Plant. 

60. Cehennem nari icinde nuru, / yagar yagmuru, topukta kar1.—iiziim [?]. 

In the pomegranate of hell is light [?], / rain rains, on its club [head ?] (is) 
snow.—Grape. 

61. kizindan herkes korkar / ¢iinkii cigeri yakar, / salkim salkim 6kiiliir, / 
ayyas uzaktan bakar.—iiziim. 

Everybody is afraid of the daughter / because she burns the liver, / she 
hangs in clusters, / the drunkard looks from afar.—Grapes. 

The meaning of the riddle is not entirely obvious. Perhaps burning the 
liver refers to the effect of drinking wine. 
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62. at ile hanim allandi, / etekleri katlandi.—lahana. 

The lady on horseback has dressed up, / her skirt is folded.—Cabbage. 
/] The translation of the first line is uncertain and is based on an emendation 
into “‘atl: hanim allandi.”’ For similar cabbage riddles see Taylor, 1438. 

63. dedem deve girmez eve, / kes basin. girsin eve.—semsiye. 

Grandfather camel does not enter the house, / cut off its head so that it 
enters the house.—Umbrella. 

A Turkish tribe in Siberia says of a tree: ‘“‘I have an ox that cannot enter 
its stall without having its horns cut off’’ (Moshkov, p. 268, No. 53). 

64. dagdan gelir hor hor, / ayaklari mor mor, / sekiz kadar ayagi var; / otuz 


ni- 


e 
“ iki dayagi var.—g¢adir. 
Comes from the mountain hor hor [onomatopoetic?], / its feet are violet, 
/ violet, / it has as many as eight feet, / it has thirty-two stilts —Tent. 
65. alti mermer, iistii mermer, / altinda bir hanim terler.—agiz ve dil. 
/ Its upper face is marble, its lower face is marble, / and a lady perspires 
_ under it.—Mouth and tongue. 
For parallels see the headnote to Taylor, 1443-1444. 
t 66. cit citim hamam / kubbesi tamam, / bir gelin aldim, / babasi imam.— 
saat. 
f Crack, crack, the warm bath, / its dome is finished [in good order], / I took 
a bride [I married], / her father is an imam [priest].—Watch. 
. Compare “‘A ringing bath, its dome is finished, I took a bride, her father is 


an imam.—Alarm clock’’ (Hamizade, 108) and ‘‘Tinkle, tinkle, the bathhouse 
vault [or basin] is finished, I took a bride, her father is an imam.—Clock”’ 
(Hamizade, 576). The meaning of the riddle is not entirely obvious. 

67. burda tat, surda tat, / dis kapinin ardinda yat.—siipriintii. 

Try here, try there [i.e., try to eat], / lie down behind the outer door.— 
Garbage. 

The riddler suggests a dog. This comparison and a similar one that refers 
to a person dancing about are often used to describe a broom; see No. 91 
below. The riddler may have substituted the answer ‘‘garbage, trash,’ which 
the broom sweeps up, for the usual answer. 

68. Istanbulda siit icer, / kokusu, buraya diiser.—mektub. 

In Stambul he drinks milk, / its smell comes to this place.—Letter. 

See Hamizade, 669 (In Stambul he cooked some milk, its smell came down 
to us.—Letter, telegram). For comparisons of letters to chips that fly about 
see Taylor, 1605, §3. 

69. yer altinda sacli bacim.—sapan. 
My baci [Negro servant] with beard under the earth.—Plow. 

70. yas vurdum, kuru cektim.—tandir ve ekmek. 
I made it moist, / I got it dry.—The open stove called tandir and bread. 
For parallels see Taylor, 1448-1452, §4. 

71. Tasa bastim, / tereye ¢iktim.—at egeri. 
I stepped on the cup / and went into the valley.—Saddle. 
The stirrup is called a cup because of its shape. 

72. dort kardes bir kuyuya tas atar.—inek ve memeleri. 

Four brothers throw stones into a well.—Cow and its udder. 
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Compare the riddle for knitting: ‘‘Five brothers throw a stone into a well” 
(Hamizade, 555). 

73. hey kurtlar kurtlar, / yusufu yiyen kurtlar, / altindan su igen, / tir- 
nagindan yumurtlar.—ekin, basak. 

Oh, wolves, wolves, / the wolves who eat Joseph, / the one who drinks 
water from below / produces eggs from his fingernails.—Seed, ear of grain. 

The meaning of the riddle is not clear. 

74. aksam baktim duruyordu, / sabahleyin baktim yokoldu.—karanhik. 

At evening I looked, it [still] existed, / in the morning I looked, it had dis- 
appeared.— Darkness. 

This is the opposite of describing the stars as seen at night and being in- 
visible in the daytime, for which see Taylor, 1094. 

75. kara tavuk, / karni yarik.—ocak. 

Black chicken, / open stomach.—Stove. 

Compare the Armenian riddle for a fireplace, “‘A black hen with a ripped 
belly” (Zelinski, p. 57, No. 13) and the Votyak riddle for a hole in the chimney, 
“There is a hole in the side of a Russian woman’ (Wichmann, 56). 

76. melemez, melemez, / tandir bagina gelemez, / gelse, geri d6nemez.—yag. 

It does not bellow, does not bellow, / it does not come to the tandir 
stove, / even if it comes, it never returns.—Oil, fat. 

See Hamizade, 7o1 (He doesn’t sift, he doesn’t bleat, he can’t come to the 
top of the hearth. If he comes, he can’t return.—Grease). 

77. elsiz ayaksiz gége ¢ikar.—duman. 
Without hands [or] feet it goes up to heaven.—Smoke. 
For parallels see Taylor, 260-265, §6. 

78. bir kiiciik boylu, / kadife donlu.—patlican. 

Somebody of small stature with a shirt of velvet.—Eggplant. 

See Nos. 12 above and 69 below; Hamizade, 559 (Short in stature, deco- 
rated in velvet), 560 (Tiny lackies over there, decorated in velvet) ; the head- 
note to Taylor, 632-644, §6; and Taylor, ‘“‘An Armenian Riddle for an Egg- 
plant,’’ California Folklore Quarterly, 1(1942), 97-98. 

79. asagi inerken kir kir giiler, / yukari ¢ikarken gipir sipir,/ géz yagi 
kéker.—su kuyusu ve kova. 

Going down, it laughs “kir kir,’’ / when coming up, it cries “‘sipir sipir.”"— 
Well and bucket. 

For parallels see Taylor, 768. 

80. sabahleyin kalktim, / bacagini bogazima taktim.—entari. 

In the morning I got up / and attached its legs to my throat.—Woman’s 
dress. 

81. Kara taziy1 nalladim, / karsiki daga yolladin.—tiifek ve kursun. 

I gave a horseshoe to the black greyhound, / I sent him to the mountain at 
the other side.—Gun and bullet. 

For parallels which are similar in theme but not exactly in details see 
Taylor, 436 and 8o1, §s. 

82. kara kara kediler / evden eve girdiler.—gcingene kadinlar. 

Black, black cats / entered one house after another.—Gypsy women. The 

appropriateness of the comparison is not clear. 
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83. mesel mesel maniki, / ogul usak oniki, onikinin kazigi, / yerde biter 
biiziigii.—cadir. 

Riddle me, riddle me ree, / sons [and] servants twelve, / the spade of these 
twelve, / their arse grows on the earth.—Tent. 

The sons and servants are perhaps the tent poles or pegs, but the meaning 
of the spade is obscure. 

84. bir sahan seker / diinyay1 eker.—giines. 

A bowl [full] of sugar [candies] tills the world.—Sun. 

85. ta burda, tabut burda, / giin burda, giimiis burda, /ne yerde, ne 
gékte.—Ezrail. 

Over here, the coffin is here, / the sun [is] here, silver [is] here, / neither on 
the earth nor in heaven.—Ezrail, the angel who brings death. 

86. bizim kapinin 6niinde / zeytin agaci siyrildikga sik biter.—sakal ve bryik. 

In front of our door / the olive tree, the more one harvests, the more it 
grows.— Beard and moustache. 

Compare the riddles cited in Taylor, 1116. 

87. Velem yulet bahcesinde tiirlii ot biter.—[Answer lacking.] 

In the velem yulet garden several kinds of plants grow.— 

The missing answer may be “hair.” The untranslated words may perhaps 
mean ‘‘prolific, plentiful.” 

88. derindir kuyu, / giimbiildiir suyu.—tiifek. 

The well is deep, / its water is giimbiil (like thunder?).—Gun. 

Kunos, 99 (A deep well, its water is dsumbul. Whoever drinks it, dies. 
Whoever does not drink it, lives) leaves the word untranslated. Compare 
Hamizade, 606 (It is a deep well, its water thunders.—Weapon), 607 (A 
deepish well, its water is bitter—Weapon) seem to be the same riddle, but 
the Turkish original is not at hand. Kowalski, Asta Minor has a similar 
riddle, in which he translates giimbiirtii as ‘“‘uproar’’ (Gepolter) and a variant, 
in which he translates dumbulza as ‘roundish’ (in Anatolian Turkish: 
tombulca); see his Nos. 23 and 41. 

89. uzun boylu, / kadife donlu.—patlican. 

Long figure, / velvet shirt.—Eggplant. 

See No. 78 above and the note. 
go. Allah yapar yapisim, / bicak acar kapisini.—Karpuz. 

God made the building, / a knife opens its door.—Watermelon. 

For parallels see the headnote to Taylor, 908-916. 
gi. tat burda, tat surda, / tat kapimin ardinda.—siipiirge. 

Try here, try there, / try behind the door.—Broom. 

For parallels see the headnote to Taylor, 695-699, n. 6 and compare No. 
67 above. 

92. kara tavuk gakkilar, / kanatlari sakkilar.—gok giiriiltiisii. 

The black chicken crows, / its wings crackle-—Thunder. 

For comparisons of thunder to sounds made by animals see Taylor, 442 
and the headnote to 398. Comparisons to a crowing cock are not very fre- 
quent. 

93. golhk kasik, / duvara yapisik.—kulak. 
A ladle without a handle / attached to the wall.—Ear. 
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Compare the Siberian Turkish ‘‘Half a spoon is stuck to the wall’ (Mosh- 
kov, p. 265, No. 10). The spoon or ladle intended is a split cow’s horn and re- 
sembles an ear. 

94. yol iistiinde kilitli sandik.—mezar. 
A closed box at the [corner of the] road.—Grave. 
For parallels see Taylor, 1132-1138, §4 and 1187, n. 11. 
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CHILDREN’S RHYMES FROM MISSOURI 


By RutH ANN MusIcK AND VANCE RANDOLPH 


culiar people, somehow different from other Americans. Some of them 
claim that this distinction is evident in their songs and folk tales and 
traditions generally. So far as children’s rhymes are concerned, we find little 
evidence in support of this thesis. Children in bordering states know the same 
chants and singing-games, and it may be that the general trend of such 
rhymes is similar all over the United States. We purpose to set down some 
items collected from Missouri school children, and leave comparison with 
out-of-state material to others. 
School authorities are hated and despised by youngsters everywhere, and 
uncomplimentary chants about teachers are universally popular. Near Joplin, 
Mo., the children used to sing: 


M ests tert: HAVE LONG CONTENDED that they are a pe- 


Peanuts and jelly-cake, 
Teacher’s got a bellyache. 


Up around Kirksville, Mo., we hear this: 
Teacher, teacher, I declare, 
I see bedbugs in your hair. 


Sometimes it goes: 
Teacher, teacher, I declare, 
I see holes in your underwear. 


In a village near the Missouri-IIlinois border, the children made up a rhyme 
about a teacher named Wesley, who was particularly disliked because of the 
severe punishments he inflicted: 

The Devil flew from north to south 

And caught old Wesley by the mouth; 

But when he found he was such a fool, 

He left him here to teach our school. 


In McDonald county, Mo., the ‘‘scholars’’ at a country school loved to sing: 
Mister Kelley aint no good, 
Chop him up for kindling wood, 
Put him on the fire and let him burn, 
Set right down and watch him squirm. 


Written admonitions to discourage the theft of textbooks are common, 
usually scribbled on the flyleaf or endpapers. This one is from northeastern 
Missouri: 

If by chance this book should roam, 
Box its ears and send it home. 


Forty or fifty years ago the following inscription was written in books around 
Kirksville, Mo.: 
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Don’t steal this book, my little lad, 
For fifty cents it cost my dad. 


Here’s one from St. Joseph, Mo., which seems to be known in many parts of 
the country: 

Steal not this book, my honest friend, 

For fear the gallows will be thy end. 


Rhymes involving the name of the owner are found in old schoolbooks, in 
many different sections of Missouri. On the title-page one often sees: 


If my name you wish to find, 
Turn to page 109. 


Turn to page 109, and read this: 

If my name you wish to see, 

Turn to page 203. 
This may go on and on, with crude rhymes for the other numbers. Sometimes 
it stops abruptly, with: 

Just keep on looking, you d---- fool! 

Or a long trail may end with the bald statement: 

John Simpson is my name. 
We have seen a copy of McGuffy’s Reader with the final couplet: 


Are you tired of this game? 
Betty Dickson is my name. 


This familiar verse is sung by school children at Kirksville, Mo. 
Teacher, teacher, don’t whip me, 
Whip that nigger behind the tree; 


He stole money and I stole honey, 
Teacher, teacher, aint that funny? 


Here’s a rhyme known to youngsters all over southern Missouri: 


I know something I won’t tell, 

Three little niggers in a peanut shell, 
One could read and one could write, 
And one could smoke his daddy’s pipe. 


A bit of childish day-dreaming from a little boy at Kansas City, Mo., in 
the 1890's: 
If I was the President of the United States, 
I’d eat molasses candy and swing on all the gates. 


Counting-out rhymes are well known everywhere, it seems. Perhaps the 
commonest counting-out rhyme in Missouri is the familiar: 
Eeny, meeny, miney mo, 
Catch a nigger by the toe, 
If he hollers let him go, 
Eeny, meeny, miney mo. 
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Sometimes the last two lines are changed to read: 


If he hollers make him pay 
Fifty dollars every day. 


Another old favorite from northeast Missouri is this: 


Monkey, monkey, bottle of beer, 
How many monkeys are there here? 
Count and see, one, two, three, 

Out goes he! 


Some children add another line: 
Right in the middle of the deep blue sea. 


Here’s a slightly different text from Springfield, Mo.: 


Monkey, monkey, bottle of beer, 
How many monkeys are there here? 
One an’ two, red, white an’ blue, 
Three, four, five an’ out goes you! 


The “wire, briar, limberlock’”’ piece has some interesting variations. Here’s 
a sample from the village of Mincy, Mo. 


William May Trimbletoe 
Is a good fisherman, 
Catches fishes, 

Puts them in dishes, 
Catches hens, 

Puts them in pens. 
Wire, briar, limberlock, 
Ten geese in a flock, 
Flock fell down, 

Mouse run around, 
Scared all the people 
Out of town. 

O-U-T spells out, 

You dirty old dish-clout. 


Another version from Taney County, Mo., goes like this: 


Wire, briar, limberlock, 

Three geese in a flock, 

One flew east, one flew west, 
One flew over the cuckoo’s nest, 
Little Poodie killed the rest. 


This one was sent us by a lady in Verona, Mo.: 


Wire, briar, limberlock, 

Three geese in a flock, 

One flew east, one flew west, 
One flew over the cuckoo’s nest. 
The clock fell down, 

The mouse run around, 
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O-U-T spells your name out, 
And to be gone out Buck! 


Here’s a variant from children at Kirksville, Mo.: 
William O’Trinity 
He’s a good waterman, 
Catches his hens, and puts ’em in pens, 
Some lay eggs, and some lay none. 
Wire, briar, limberlock, 
Three geese in a flock, 
One flew east and one flew west 
And one flew over the cuckoo’s nest. 


At Caverna, Mo., down near the Arkansas border, the youngsters say: 


William B. Rickmanee 

Catches fish in the sea, 

Catches hens, puts 'em in a pen, 
Some lay eggs, some lay none. 

Wire, briar, limberlock, 

Set and sing till four o’clock, 

Clock fell down, mouse run around, 
O-U-T spells out to William’s house, 
Dirty dishrag in his mouth. 


Children in Rolla, Mo., seem to favor ‘‘Rickety rickety” as a counting-out 
rhyme: 
Rickety rickety rickety rye, 
Two fat cheeks and one black eye, 
Rickety rickety rickety rout, 
Whoever I touch next is out. 


From Barry county, Mo., we get this one: 


Eekery eckery moony mike, 
Barricky rarricky stucky strike, 
Fillicy fellicy wee wo wack. 


The boys and girls in Kirksville, Mo., contribute an interesting item: 
Trovan, tovan, tin-tin twire-lire, 


Maxfield, northfield, rode on whack! 


A lady in Springfield, Mo., sends us the following, which she says is ‘‘an old 
choosing-up rhyme”’ from Stone county, Mo. 


Onery, orey, ickry Ann, 
Fillison, follison, Nicholas John, 
Queevy, quavey, English Navy, 
Stinklum, stanklum, buck. 


At Kirksville, Mo., the children used to chant: 


One-er-y, ore-y, ickory Ann, 
Philison, pholison, Nicholas, John, 
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Quevy, quavy, English Navy, 
Stinktum, stanktum, buck. 


This one is heard also in southwest Missouri; a lady at Anderson, Mo., told 
us that it was originally known as ‘‘Indians counting to ten.” 
From McDonald county, Mo., comes this fragment of a counting-out rhyme: 


Ithery tithery tetherum tit, 
Out goes he! 


Here’s a similar piece used on the school playground at Lanagan, Mo., in the 
1920'S: 

Ikkery ekkery catamaran, 

Fillisy follisy mend a tin pan, 

Peevy pavey English Navy, 

Stacky stooky Buck. 


A girl in Pineville, Mo., recalled this fragment of a party-game chant, which 
she said was used as a counting-out rhyme: 


Chickee chickee ma craney crow, 

Went to the well to wash my big toe, 

When I got there one of my blackeyed chickens was gone, 
What time of day is it, old witch? 


Here’s a fragment of the same verse, from Springfield, Mo.: 


Chickamy, chickamy, craney crow, 
I went to the river to wash my toe. 


This is a rhyme from southern Missouri that is not known in the northern 
section, evidently: 

Apple core, 

Bite no more, 

In the snout, 

Point him out! 


In northeast Missouri the following jingle functioned as a counting-out 
rhyme: 

Engine, engine number nine, 

Running on the Chicago line; 

How she sparkles, how she shines, 

Engine, engine number nine. 


People in Joplin, Mo., tell us that ‘‘Engine Number Nine” was formerly 
used as a rope-skipping chant: 


Engine, engine number nine, 
Running on the Frisco line. 


Another skipping rhyme, popular in Joplin, goes like this: 


Mamma, mamma, had a baby, 
Papa, papa, he is crazy. 

Wrap him up in tissue paper, 

Put him in the elevator. 

How many pounds did baby weigh? 
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Then the rope-jumper begins to count one, two, three, four and so on, until she 
misses. 
Here is a rope-skipper’s chant known in Kirksville, Mo., and elsewhere: 


Down in the meadow where the green grass grows, 
There sits Patty sweet as a rose, 

She sang, she sang, she sang so sweet, 

Until along comes Bob and kisses her on the cheek, 
How many kisses will he give her in a week? 

One, two, three, four, etc. 


In Springfield, Mo., the best rope jumpers count their kisses by fives: 


Ella, Ella, dressed in yellow, 
On the road she met her fellow. 
How many kisses did she get? 
Five an’ ten, ten an’ fifteen, 
Fifteen an’ twenty, etc. 


Here is a skipping-rhyme used by the children in Jefferson City, Mo. 


Minnie Moocher and a ha ha ha, 
Kissed her fellow with a ha ha ha, 
I told Ma, Ma told Pa, 

Minnie got a licking, ha ha ha. 


The youngsters in West Plains, Mo., seem to do their rope-jumping without 
any mention of kisses: 


Johnny on the ocean, 

Johnny on the sea, 

I told Ma, Ma told Pa, 
Johnny got a licking, ha ha ha, 
Ha one, ha two, ha three, etc. 


The following variant comes from northeast Missouri: 


Johnny over the ocean, 

Johnny over the sea, 

Johnny broke a milk bottle 
And blamed it on me. 

I told Ma, Ma told Pa, 
Johnny got a licking, ha ha ha! 


A curious rope-skipping rhyme from Jasper county, Mo., runs like this: 


Mamma, mamma, I am sick, 

Get the doctor quick, quick, quick; 
Doctor, doctor, will I die? 

Yes, you will, but do not cry. 

How many coaches do I get? 


With this the skipper begins to chant five, ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, and 
so on, counting five coaches to every jump, until she misses. 
Here are some skipping-rhymes from northeast Missouri: 
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Butterfly, butterfly, turn around, 
Butterfly, butterfly, touch the ground, 
Butterfly, butterfly, show your pretty shoe, 
Butterfly, butterfly, you’d better skidoo. 


Grace, Grace, dressed in lace, 
Went upstairs to powder her face, 
How many boxes did she use? 
One, two, three, four, etc. 


Margie ate some pickles, 

Margie ate some pie, 

Margie ate some sauerkraut 
And thought that she would die. 
Whoops went the pickles, 
Whoops went the pie, 

Whoops went the sauerkraut, 
And Margie didn’t die. 


Settin’ on the doorstep 
Chewin’ bubble gum, 
Along comes a nigger 
And asks for some. 

No, you dirty nigger, 

No, you dirty bum, 

You ought to get a lickin’ 
For chewin’ bubble gum. 


Apples, peaches, creamery butter, 
Tell me the name of my true lover, 
A, B, C, D, E, ete. 


A-hunting we will go, a-hunting we will go, 
We'll catch a fox, and put him in a box, 
And then we'll let him go. 


Toots and Caspar went down town, 
Toots bought herself an evening gown, 
Caspar bought a new pair of shoes, 
Buttercup bought the Daily News. 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
All good children go to heaven, 
Seven, six, five, four, three, two, one, 
All bad children suck their thumb. 


Twenty years ago every school child in Missouri had a rhyming answer for 
most any leading question. One familiar dialogue went like this: 


What’s your name? 
Puddin’ Tame, 

Ask me again 

An’ I'll tell you the same. 
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At Kirksville, Mo., there were variations such as: 


What’s your name? 

John Brown, 

Ask me again 

And I’ll knock you down. 


Naughty boys often offer mock blessings at table. These are recited very 
solemnly, and ended with a chorus of fervent Amens. Here is one from Galena, 
Mo.: 

Bless the meat 

And damn the skin, 
Open your mouth 
And shovel it in. 


Another of these rhymes has been reported from Adair and McDonald coun- 
ties, and at various points between the two: 

Good bread, 

Good meat, 

Good God 

Let’s eat! 


Children sometimes, when called upon in mock seriousness to say grace, clasp 
their hands piously and shout: 


Grace! Grace! 


At Kirksville, Mo., if a child made the mistake of saying ‘‘April Fool!’ on 
any day after April 1st, the others would cry: 


April Fool has come and passed 
And you're the biggest fool at last! 


There was an answer to this: 


April Fool’s again a-coming, 
And you're the biggest fool a-running. 


In many parts of Missouri children about to perform some hazardous 
“‘banner,”’ such as jumping from a high place, often chant: 


One for the money, 
Two for the show, 
Three to make ready, 
Four to go. 


An old corn-planting rhyme, repeated by little boys in the Ozark counties, 
is apparently unknown to the youngsters in north Missouri. 
One for the blackbird, 
Two for the crow, 
Three for the cutworm, 
Four for to grow. 


We are told that it was customary, in pioneer days, to plant four grains of 
corn to a hill. 
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Missouri children know a few old riddles, and some of them are in rhyme. 
Here’s one from Kirksville, Mo. 


White as milk, but milk it aint, 
Green as grass, but grass it aint, 
Red as blood, but blood it aint, 
Black as ink, but ink it aint. 
Answer: A blackberry. 


Another riddle-rhyme from the same locality was: 
Twelve pears hanging high; 
Twelve knights came riding by; 
Each man took a pear, 
And left eleven hanging there. 
Answer: One of the knights was named Eachman. 


There is a variant of this item, which goes: 

Twelve pears hanging high, 

Twelve knights riding by, 

Each knight took a pear, 

And yet a dozen left there. 
Answer: Twelve pairs are 24. 
Each knight took one pear, 
leaving twelve. 


This riddle was known in Kirksville, Mo., about the turn of the century: 


Within a fountain, crystal clear, 

A golden apple doth appear; 

No doors or locks to the stronghold, 

Yet thieves break in and steal the gold. 
Answer: An egg. 


Here’s another one from Kirksville, remembered by persons who learned it 
fifty years ago: 
There was a little green house, 
And in the little green house 
There was a little white house, 
And in the little white house 
There was a little red house, 
And in the little red house 
There was a whole bunch of little niggers. 
Answer: A watermelon. 


Several rhymes are used in connection with the game of ‘Hide and Go 
Seek’’ as played in Adair county, Mo. After the child who is 7¢ counts to a 
hundred by fives, he shouts: 

A bushel of wheat and a bushel of rye, 
All that aint hid, holier J. 
If some players continue to “holler J’’ too long, the seeker may call out: 


A bushel of wheat and a bushel of clover, 
Who aint hid can’t hide over. 
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If the hiders are too well hidden, ¢t issues his challenge: 


Whistle or shout, 
Or I’ll send a man out. 


After he has caught one or more, if the seeker is tired he may end the game by 
shouting: 


Bee, bee, bumblebee, 
All’s out’s in free. 


Skillful dodgers in these games call out such rhyming taunts as: 


Can’t catch a flea! 
Can’t catch a flea! 


This one has some interesting historical references: 


Charley over the water, 
Charley over the sea, 

Charley can catch a blackbird, 
But he can’t catch me! 


All over the state children chant the old rhyme “One, two, buckle my 
shoe.’’ Here is a text from a lady in Morrisville, Mo. 


One, two, buckle my shoe, 

Three, four, shut the door; 

Five, six, pick up sticks 

Seven, eight, lay them straight, 

Nine, ten, kill a fat hen; 

Eleven, twelve, dig and delve; 

Thirteen, fourteen, boys come a-courtin’, 
Fifteen, sixteen, girls are a-fixin’, 
Seventeen, eighteen, boys are a-waitin’, 
Nineteen, twenty, girls are a plenty. 


This is the way youngsters in Adair county, Mo., repeat this rhyme: 


One, two, buckle my shoe; 

Three, four, shut the door; 

Five, six, pick up sticks; 

Seven, eight, lay them straight; 
Nine, ten, a big fat hen; 

Eleven, twelve, let us delve; 
Thirteen, fourteen, girls are courting; 
Fifteen, sixteen, girls are fixing; 
Seventeen, eighteen, girls are waiting; 
Nineteen, twenty, the larder’s empty. 


The following stanza is part of a playground game in Kirksville, Mo.: 


Tit, tat, toe, 
Round I go, 

If I miss 

I'll stop at this. 


Sometimes the last two lines become: 
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Where | stop 
Nobody knows. 


At Rolla, Mo., the children still sing the verse about ‘‘Lucy’s mad and I 
am glad’’—the names being changed to fit the circumstances, of course. 
Lucy’s mad and I am glad, 
I know what will please her, 
A bottle of wine to make her shine, 
And little Jimmy Blunk to squeeze her. 


The same jingle from Kirksville, Mo., has some ugly variations: 


Lucy’s mad and I am glad, 

And I know what will please her, 

A bottle of wine to make her shine, 

A bottle of ink to make her stink, 
And a little nigger boy to squeeze her. 


Little children in Poplar Bluff, Mo., used to shout this cryptic taunt at each 
other in the street: 


Willie, Willie Weezer, 
Pig-tail squeezer! 
All over Missouri children chant: 
Good night; sleep tight; 
Don't let the bedbugs bite! 
In Joplin, Mo., and other places in the southern part of the state, one hears 
children singing: 
Louie, Louie, 
Fooey, fooey, 


I think you 
Are full of hooey. 


A boy with red hair comes to dread the chorus: 
Red head, gingerbread, 
Five cents a loaf. 
In many sections of Missouri little girls chant: 
I love coffee, I love tea, 
I love the boys and the boys love me. 
This one is known around Kirksville, and elsewhere in the northern part 
of the state. We have not found it in the Ozarks, or in southeast Missouri. 


Nobody loves you, everybody hates you, 
Down in the garden, eating worms. 

Big fat juicy ones, 

Long, slick, slimy ones, 

And some wooly ones, too. 


A boy whose too-brief shirt won't stay under his belt is greeted with the 
chorus: 
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Goody goody gout, 
Your shirt-tail’s out! 


This childish taunt is reported from the Missouri-Illinois border. The 
name isn’t always “Ginny ma-Tinny,” of course. If the girl’s name is Ruth it 
becomes ‘‘Ruthie ma-Toothy,” if her name is Susan it is ‘‘Susie ma-Cusie” 
and so on. 

Ginny ma-Tinny, 

Tee-legged, 

Tie-legged, 

Bow-legged 

Ginny! 


In all parts of Missouri the children know a sing-song chant: 


Smarty, smarty, had a party, 
Nobody came but a big fat darkey. 


There are thousands of country children in the Ozark counties who have 
never even seen a Negro, but they sing this verse just as loud as the young- 
sters in ‘Little Dixie.” 
Little children often repeat jingles recalling superstitions which have been 

more or less forgotten by their elders: 

Find a pin and pick it up, 

All the day you'll have good luck. 

Find a pin and leave it lay, 

Bad luck you'll have all day. 


A rhymed collection of sneezing-signs, reported from northeast Missouri: 


Sneeze on Monday, sneeze for danger; 

Sneeze on Tuesday, kiss a stranger; 

Sneeze on Wednesday, sneeze for a letter; 

Sneeze on Thursday, something better; 

Sneeze on Friday, sneeze for sorrow; 

Sneeze on Saturday, see your sweetheart tomorrow. 


Many children know scraps and fragments of an ancient rhyme about eye- 
color and its significance. This one is from northeast Missouri: 
Gray eye, pick-a-pie, 
Run around and tell a lie. 
Green eye, greedy gut, 
Run around and eat the world up. 


Missouri girls sometimes tell their fortunes by counting apple seeds. There 
is some variation in the rhyme used in counting the seeds, after the apple has 
been named for a boy and eaten. This is what they say in Kirksville, Mo.: 


One I love, 
Two I love, 
Three I love, I say. 

Four I love with all my heart, 
Five I cast away. 
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Six he loves, 

Seven she loves, 

Eight they both love. 
Nine he comes, 

Ten he tarries, 

Eleven they court, 

And twelve they marry. 


Nobody seems to know what might happen if there should be more than 
twelve ceeds in the apple. 

In some parts of the Ozark country, when two children happen to say the 
same word simultaneously, they stop in their tracks and hook the little 
fingers of their left hands together. Then very solemnly they recite the follow- 
ing verse, speaking alternate lines: 


Needles, 

Pins, 

Triplets, 

Twins, 

When a man marries 

His trouble begins. 

When a man dies 

His troubles end. 

What goes up the chimney? 
SMOKE! 


This done, the youngsters loose hands and go on with their play as if nothing 
had happened. A schoolmarm in Stone County, Mo., noticed that many of 
her pupils practice this even after they are old enough to attend the village 
high school. Some children say that to perform the rite conscientiously means 
that their secret desires will be gratified. ‘‘It’s just a charm, so you'll be sure 
to get your wish,”’ a little girl told us. 


Fairmont, West Virginia (Musick) 
Eureka Springs, Arkansas (Randolph) 











THE CHINESE FEAST OF LANTERNS 
By HENRY WINFRED SPLITTER 


, NHIS PAPER WILL ATTEMPT a synthesis of diverse reports and in- 
terpretations of the Chinese Feast of Lanterns, with a view toward 
arriving at a more complete description of this important feast than has 

heretofore been available. Some new material on associated folk customs will 

also be presented. 

Among the most picturesque and significant of Chinese festivals, partic- 
ularly in North China, is the Feast of Lanterns, which is celebrated on the 
night of the first full moon of the New Year, that is, on the fifteenth day of 
the first month. It is, according to Eder,! one of China’s most joyous feasts, 
two only competing with it in this respect, namely the springtime Feast of 
the Dragon Ship and the Feast of Mid-Autumn. The Feast of Lanterns 
marks the conclusion of the New Year holiday period, and at the same time 
the beginning of another spring season. The Feast of Lanterns is called, says 
Hodous,? shang-yuan or the First Creative Power. This Power is conceived of 
as the spring sun, which warms the earth and renews vegetation. The lan- 
terns, symbolizing the great ruler of light, are made of various materials, 
mostly paper, over bamboo frames, and resemble vegetables, fruits, animals, 
fish, men, and various other objects. ‘‘There are transparencies covered with 
silk gauze. Some have figures which are set revolving by the rising heat of the 
enclosed candle. Some are in the form of immense pumpkins. The dragon 
shape is quite prominent.’’* The lanterns begin to appear, for preliminary 
testing, two or three days before the 15th, and on that night two hundred 
million of them blossom forth throughout China. 

An ancient story tells of the great ferris wheel, two hundred feet high, 
which was erected for this night, in the capital of China, A.D. 713. The wheel 
glittered with gold and silver flowers and was lighted by fifty thousand lamps. 
Beautiful maidens adorned with flowers and jewels danced and sang below 
the wheel for three days and nights. The ferris wheel symbolized the sun.‘ 

On this evening of the Feast of Lanterns, there also commonly sweep 
through the streets numerous huge paper dragons, some twenty or thirty, 
even up to a hundred feet long. Each section of three or four feet, lighted 
from within by a candle, is carried on a pole by a boy. These boys are specially 
trained to manipulate their dragon, gracefully gliding through the streets 
and around corners. Preceding the dragon, there is carried a large globular 
lantern representing the spring sun “which the dragon is trying to catch.” 

An early missionary to China records his impressions of this feast as seen 
at Amoy in the year 1845.5 There were, he observed, continuous discharge of 


1 Matthais Eder, ‘‘Das Jahr im Chinesischen Volkslied” in Folklore Studies, Museum of 
Oriental Ethnology, Catholic University of Peking, IV(1945), 45-49. 

2 Lewis Hodous, Folkways in China (London, 1929), pp. 44 ff. 

3 Tid. 

4 Ibid. 

5 The Reverend George Smith, A Narrative of an Exploratory Visit to the Consular Cities 
of China, etc. (London. 1847), pp. 457 ff. 
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fireworks, noise of gambling tables, play-actors blocking the streets with their 
impromptu stages, and everywhere, lanterns of infinitely varied pattern and 
design. Some were made of glass, others of gauze, but mostly of paper; their 
shape was that of birds, beasts, fishes, and dragons. Many of them were 
kept in constant motion by the rarefied air produced by their lights, and were 
bobbing and tossing about like a vast zoo in fairyland. In the principal 
temples and in the houses of rich men glowed huge candles, some of which 
were two feet in circumference. Here and there marched bands of pipers, to 
the sound of gongs and cymbals. Geysers of light spurted up, subsided, and 
renewed themselves in great streams of colored fire, as the pieces purchased 
for the public delight by rich men were set off. Within the temples he could 
glimpse, on the principal tables, large cakes made in the form of a tortoise, 
the sacred symbol of Buddhist mythology. And, finally, there were occasional 
bonfires, over which daring individuals were, for future good luck, leaping 
like deer, amid the sound of gongs and the plaudits of the people. 

According to the foregoing descriptions, then, the Feast of Lanterns seems 
to be chiefly distinguished by a display of lanterns, and of light generally, 
as in fireworks, and candles, all symbolic, it is generally assumed, of the 
renewal of the sun’s power in springtime. From other evidence, however, it 
would appear that the sun symbolism may not be the only one celebrated in 
this feast. Historically, says Morgan,® lanterns were not used in the feast 
until some eight hundred years after its initial appearance. He remarks that 
the Feast of Lanterns dates back two thousand years to the Han dynasty, 
when it was a ceremonial worship in the Temple of the First Cause. It is 
possible, then, that the festival has changed materially in scope and purpose 
since its initiation. For example, contrary to the general idea that the feast 
celebrates only the return of the sun in spring, there is the statement of Eder’ 
that the Feast of Lanterns is to be explained as commemorating the birth- 
night of the God of Good Fortune, T’ien-kuan, who if he is honored accep- 
tably on this occasion, will grant his worshiper good luck for the ensuing 
year. Dennys® says that New Year’s Day is the day of the year for luck, and 
the Feast of Lanterns is the conclusion if not the climax of the New Year’s 
festivities. The leaping over bonfires for luck, noted in Amoy by the Reverend 
Smith, is significant. 

There seems also to be a connection with field cleansing rites and fox-devil 
chasing. In Kiangsu, remarks Eder, quoting Nagao Ryuzo,® torches are 
lighted on this night and carried about in the fields. If the lights appear red 
to the watchers back home in the village, the coming year will bring drought; 
if they appear white, there will be floods. This torch-carrying, Eder empha- 
sizes, is not imitative sun-magic, but is connected with fox-devil chasing, and 
also with the traditional cure of a disease connected by lore with fox-devils. 

In Kiangsu, likewise, continues Eder, images of boll-cotton are made from 


6 Henry T. Morgan, Chinese Symbols and Superstitions (South Pasadena, Calif., 1942), p. 
160, 

7 Op. cit., pp. 46-47. 

§ N. B. Dennys, The Folklore of China (London. 1876), p. 31. 

® Chinese Folk Customs {title translated by Eder from the Japanese] (Tokyo, 1940?). 2 vols. 
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wheat meal, and then placed in the fields, together with bundles of rice 
straw. On the evening of the Feast of Lanterns, the peasants light the ends 
of the straw bundles, and with these in hand dance about the fields singing 
the following folk song: 
“Prayer for Fruitfulness”’ 

In the middle of the first month we light fires. 

Other families are still only planting their vegetables; 

Ours are already on the market. 

The soya-beans of other families are still as small as peas; 

Ours are as large as baskets. 

The cotton of other families is meagre and short; 

Ours is sturdy, and so tall that it supports the sky.’ 


The occasion of the Feast of Lanterns is, in general, good for prognostica- 
tion and for divining the future. By the shadow of the moon may be foretold 
the coming season’s weather, crops, and prices." 

These probably more primitive and certainly more popular aspects of the 
Feast, it appears, have from a very early date consistently offended the 
sensibilities of high officials and emperors. Hodous cites an official of the Sui 
dynasty (A.D. 589-618) as having memorialized the throne, requesting the 
emperor to forbid the riotous customs of the fifteenth of the first month. He 
said: ‘‘Every first month the fifteenth night, crowds of people fill the streets. 
The sound of drums din the ears of heaven. Blazing torches illuminate the 
earth. Men wear the faces of animals and don women’s garments. Prostitutes 
and actors exhibit their tricks and strange shows. With ribald jests they make 
merry, while men and women look on together. High platforms [theatre 
stages] encroach upon the roads, and bands of cloth over the streets resemble 
the clouds. The women are decked out in brilliant garments. Carts and 
horses clatter and crowd. Viands and wine abound everywhere. Stringed 
instruments and flutes make riot together. Wealth is squandered and property 
is wasted. The high and low, men and women mingle together. White and 
black are not separated. The result is immoral conduct, theft, and robberies, 
and gradually the custom is fixed.’’” 

In 1910, the Manchu dynasty, a year before its overturn, issued a final 
proclamation against the dragon-lantern procession and contests, apparently 
still without effect. 

Mrs. J. F. (Annie) Cormack" indicates that in the first two decades of the 
twentieth century, the Feast of Lanterns was in Peking hardly observed by 
“official and wealthy families,”’ that only cake and tea shops and a few others 
in the respectable parts of the city went so far as to hang out lanterns to 
attract trade. She did, however, notice that there were many people (pre- 
sumably of the lower classes) on the streets ‘‘between the 13th and 17th of the 
first month, especially on the 15th.” 


10 Eder, p. 59 (re-translated from the German). 

" Hodous, p. 41 ff. 

12 Ibid, 

18 Chinese Birthday, Wedding, Funeral, and Other Customs (Peking, 1922), Preface and p. 
IIs. 
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The earthy folk aspects of the Feast of Lanterns are further illustrated by 
the following apparently as yet unnoted account (from North China Herald, 
1852) concerning customs associated with this festive night." 

“Those living in the country set fire to the stubble of the grass left on the 
grave mounds from last year’s cutting of fuel, and allow it to spread in all 
directions till it ceases of its own accord. This they say is to burn up any 
evil influences that may exist, and whoever sees the stubble burning will 
thereby insure to himself a wholesome condition of body for the year. 

“The rustics, also, on this night eat bean curds, and vermicelli in its long, 
unbroken state—the former typifying cotton, and the latter, the cords used 
for binding together the large round baskets containing it. They do this that 
they may realize an abundant crop of cotton during the season. 

‘They also eat round balls of rice flour, in the middle of which are small 
quantities of meat, vegetables, or confections, believing that, having eaten 
these, should they chance during the year to swallow a bit of bristle while 
eating pork, it will not hurt them. It is to be observed that they ascribe a 
certain disease among them to a pig’s bristle, lodged, as they imagine, in some 
corner of the intestines. These rice balls are also placed as propitiatory offer- 
ings before the kitchen god, who is supposed to descend from heaven on this 
day and take his accustomed place over the cooking range. He had been 
absent since the 23d day of the last month, on his annual mission to render 
up his account of the conduct of the family.” 

‘Another superstitious notion is that if a person crosses three bridges on 
this evening, he will by so doing secure vigorous health for the year just 
commenced. 

‘There is yet another practice observed by some. An individual goes out 
of his house about midnight, and the first sentence he may chance to hear 
uttered, by a person passing along, or one of two conversing as they walk 
along, he considers as indicative of his own fortune for the coming year. If 
he finds no one in the street, he goes from door to door of his neighbors’ 
dwellings or shops, until he hears someone talking, and the first sentence that 
he catches in this way he regards as prophetic. Should it be one in which 
happiness, health or prosperity of any kind are named or alluded to, he runs 
home with a glad heart. But if, on the contrary, misfortune, sickness, or 
death are mentioned, he is filled with gloomy forebodings for the future.’’® 

The account in the North China Herald closes with some remarks on the 
sequel of the Feast of Lanterns, the so-called ‘‘opening of the seals,’’ or official 
resumption of business after the prolonged New Year holiday: 

“It is five days later, on the 2oth of the first month, when, according to 
long established usage, the public offices are re-opened for the transaction of 
business, after having been closed since the 2oth of the last month of the old 


% North China Herald, as quoted in the San Francisco Herald, June 14, 1852. 

'® Eder (op. cit., pp. 46-47): “In the houses, yiian-hsiao are offered to the gods, and are also 
eaten. Yiian-hsiao are rice-meal balls, with a sweet filling . . . Yiian-hsaio are eaten throughout 
the winter season.” 

16 Dennys (op. cit., 31) says that on New Year’s Day the first word or sentence is considered 
a sign of good or bad luck for the coming year. Women only, he believes, follow this tradition. 
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year. The native term for the event signifies ‘opening of the seals.’ The people 
have a superstitious belief that all the affairs of the unseen world are sus- 
pended, and resumed, on these same days. The priests advertise the fact by 
proclamation to that effect on the sides of the entrance to the temples of the 
deities presiding over matters in the infernal regions. 

A native adage for this day runs as follows: 


If it rains on the 20th of the first month, 
Cotton will not yield a picul to the mau; 
But if the sun gleams out but once, 
Each mau will produce several piculs.'” 


When we note the two contrasting source aspects of the Feast of Lanterns, 
considered above, and remember furthermore that its celebration has al- 
ways been more important in the North than in the South of China, it 
seems logical enough that this feast has been only infrequently observed in 
the United States. William Hoy'® says that in his two decades in San Fran- 
cisco he has never yet seen the Feast of Lanterns celebrated there, and more- 
over that there is no evidence of its celebration by the California Chinese for 
at least three decades. The Cantonese and their descendents, who make up 
almost the totality of the Chinese in America, have never, Hoy asserts, been 
too much concerned with the feast, since at no time has it been more than 
perfunctorily observed in their part of the homeland. 

One important reason, according to Hoy, for its non-observance in America, 
is a commercial one. In contrast with the month-long observance of the New 
Year in China by a closing down of most business, the United States Chinese 
have since the turn of the century limited their celebration of New Year to 
not more than ten days; indeed, within recent years it has ceased throughout 
the country on the seventh day, which is the so-called Day of Man. Since, 
then, the Feast of Lanterns falls on the fifteenth day, it is easy to see why 
the cutting short of the observance period would in itself tend to eliminate 
the feast. 

Other witnesses to non-observance of the Feast of Lanterns in America 
are Dr. Chen of the University of Southern California, and Miss Soohoo of 
the Chinese consular staff in Los Angeles. 

In sum, the Feast of Lanterns-ean probably best be described as an antique 
festival of pagan origin, whose promitive folk meaning has, as in comparable 
Christian festivals, been overlaid and to some extent supplanted by later 
religious and ethical interpretations. Yet the worship of the sun and the 
ethics of Buddhism seem in a sense hardly compatible with the field-cleansing 
and fox-chasing rites of Kiangsu and with the primitive preoccupation with 
the materialism of the God of Good Fortune, T’ien-Kuan. Indeed, judging 
by the consistently supercilious and even hostile attitude of the cultured 

'7 Dennys has (op. cit.) an oddly similar St. Swithin’s Day rime from England: 

St. Swithin’s day, if thou dost rain, 
For forty days it will remain; 
St. Swithin’s day, if thou be fair, 
For forty days ‘twill rain nae mair. 
'S Private leiter to the author. 
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classes toward the Feast of Lanterns, the attempted transformation, through 
the centuries, of the ancient good luck festival into spiritualized sun-worship 
seems to have been but very incompletely successful. The folk elements, 
originally dominant, apparently to this very day retain among the wider 
masses of the Chinese population almost their pristine vigor.!® 


Venice, California 


19 In regard to these folk elements and the manner in which a later religious practice appears 
to be superimposed, compare the Japanese Feast of Lanterns (also called Urabon, or Festival 
for the Spirits of the Dead) celebrated in Japan from the 13th to the 15th of the seventh moon 
(Ensho Ashikaga, ‘‘The Festival for the Spirits of the Dead in Japan,” Western Folklore, 1X 
(1950), 217-228.). Although this festival is to all appearances the Japanese All-Souls Day, when 
ancestral spirits re-visit the earth and are appropriately welcomed according to Buddhistic 
ritual, there are underlying cross-currents of observance possibly stemming from earlier in- 
digenous practices. The lanterns are ostensibly for the guidance of the returning spirits, but 
there seem to be deeper associations. Ashikaga observes that fires were kindled on the final 
night on the mountains outside of Kyoto as a fire offering to seven stars in the northern con- 
stellation of the Great Bear, and suggests a further connection with an esoteric Buddhistic rite 
invoking health and longevity. The farewell, or Bon, dance ushering the spirits back to their 
abode on the last day is believed originally performed for the purpose of exterminating noxious 
rice insects. Festal offerings to the spirits being mainly agricultural products (rice, millet, etc.), 
it might be possible, remarks Ashikaga, to say that prayer was thus being offered to the an- 
cestral spirits for an abundant harvest, and that the custom of such a service had existed before 
Buddhism. 








W. B. LAUGHEAD’S GREAT ADVERTISEMENT 


By Max GARTENBERG 


of Paul Bunyan tales, he’d find little to remind him of certain anecdotes 

bandied about in the woods nearly a hundred years ago. From Paul’s 
first appearance in print the stories began to take on those artificial details 
and embellishments which are a parcel of the literary art. Obscenity and too 
technical details were done away with, language was made more syntactical, 
and the conversational element, in most cases, was subdued. Almost at once 
casual places and characters received fixed names, and incidents and allusions 
of the most fragmentary character were expanded into plots pages long. 
What had formerly been occasional and changing in the hands of collectors 
became a more-or-less fixed and settled legend canon. 

The oral legend of Paul Bunyan apparently originated in the Great Lakes 
States camps during the second half of the last century. It followed the migra- 
tion of lumberjacks to the West Coast during the ’eighties and ‘nineties, 
then rapidly disappeared, in both east and west, amid the hustle and bustle 
of booming cities. Cheap pulp literature, labor unions, domestication—later 
radio and the movies—all contributed to its demise.' Of course, fortunately, 
a few old-timers remained, who were finding it harder and harder to assemble 
an audience as appreciative as the greenhorns of old; and from their time- 
gnarled memories were to be wrested the barest scraps of what had always 
probably been a loose-hanging cycle. 

The first collection of such scraps—an unsigned story called ‘‘The Round 
River Drive’’—appeared in the Illustrated Supplementary Section of the 
Detroit News Tribune for June 24, 1910. Written by James MacGillivray, 
“The Round River Drive’’ commences with preparations for that fabulous 
voyage, and then drifts into a miscellaneous account of many still famous 
adventures. In the course of his numerous digressions the author relates the 
incidents of Bean Soup Lake, Paul's Griddle, The Buckskin Harness, Pyra- 
mid Forty, Double-Jawed Phalen, and others, before returning to his original 
narrative. This framework method already suggests other purely literary 
changes; but on the whole the work is composed in a natural, earthy prose 
which nicely approximates the speech of men in work gangs. Yet in spite of 
its great appeal—and though perhaps appreciated for the moment—‘‘The 
Round River Drive’ soon vanished from public notice with most other 
newspaper fiction. Nothing was again heard of Paul Bunyan until four years 
later, when an unknown poet of some talent set ‘‘The Round River Drive” 
to verse.” 


I F AN OLD-TIME LUMBERJACK happened upon a present-day volume 


1 William W. Bartlett, History, Tradition, and Adventure in the Chippewa Valley (Chippewa 
Falls, Wis.: The Chippewa Printery, 1929), pp. 232-36. For other details of lumberjack life see 
Stewart H. Holbrook, Holy Old Mackinaw (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938), 
passim. 

2 MacGillivray’s narrative was forgotten not long after its appearance and rediscovered 
only twenty-four years afterwards. See W. W. Charters, ‘‘Paul Bunyan in 1910,” JAF, 57 
(1944), 188-189. 
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The verse redaction of ‘‘The Drivc’”’ sticks close to the original prose, 
even to following the framework structure; but rather than like the many 
doggeralizations of Bunyan tales which succeeded it, the stanzaed ‘‘Drive”’ 
actually sharpens its original’s authentic flavor. Such lines as 


We put one hundred million feet 
On skids that winter. Hard to beat, 
You say it was? It was some crew. 
We took it off one forty, too. 

A hundred million feet we skid— 
That forty was a pyramid; 

It runs up skyward to a peak— 

To see the top would take a week. 
The top of it, it seems to me, 

Was far as twenty men could see.® 


show the work of a good metrician with a sharp if not subtle ear. The cadence 
of the poem is throughout iambic tetrameter, but it is evaded often and skill- 
fully enough to prevent the whole from sliding into the dull regularity of 
many long four-measured poems.. 

“The Round River Drive” in verse first appeared in the American Lumber- 
man magazine of April 25, 1914. Although its author is still unknown, many 
speculations have been woven about his identity. Earl Clifton Beck claims 
he was Douglas Malloch. Now the poem did appear in ‘“‘The Lumberman 
Poet”? column, of which Malloch was then the editor, but Malloch occasion- 
ally printed poems by other writers without acknowledgment. Moreover the 
“Drive’’ is so superior to the great mass of his verse as almost positively to 
exclude Malloch’s authorship. Lake Shore Kearney, who reprinted it in his 
Hodag and Other Tales of the Logging Camps attributes it to Eugene Shepard ;* 
and the version in The Wisconsin State Journal for February 24, 1929 gives 
Shepard and his wife, Karetta, as its joint authors.’ In 1937 it appeared for 
yet a fifth time in an anthology of Poetry out of Wisconsin as the work of 
William N. Allen.’ 

Despite its merits, the verse ‘‘Drive’’ proliferated the Bunyan legend only 
slightly farther than its earlier prose counterpart. Subsequent Bunyan popu- 
larizers were to owe both a debt (though an unsuspected one) of considerable 
size; but in the meantime a more popular medium than a local newspaper or 
a lumber trade journal had to be secured. At a time when commercial pub- 
lishers would not have given the tales of Paul Bunyan a second look an 


3 Douglas Malloch, ‘The Round River Drive,”’ Legends of Paul Bunyan, ed. by Harold W. 
Felton (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947), p. 345. 

‘ Earl Clifton Beck, Songs of the Michigan Lumberjacks (Ann Arbor, Mich.: The University 
of Michigan Press, 1941), p. 248. 

5 Lake Shore Kearney, The Hodag and Other Tales of the Logging Camps, Wausau, Wis.” 
the author, 1928, p. 18. 

6 This version I have not seen. It is so described in the bibliography to Harold W. Felton’s 
Legends of Paul Bunyan, p. 394. 

7 August Derleth and R. E. F. Larsson [eds.], 1, Poetry out of Wisconsin, New York: Henry 
Harrison, 1937, p. 16. 
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imaginative lumberman dabbled with the idea of using them to advertise his 
wood. 

How Archie D. Walker, then Secretary of the Red River Lumber Company, 
first came to hear of Paul Bunyan is uncertain. The lumberman played no 
part in camp life; it is very probable that Walker had read ‘“‘The Round 
River Drive’’ as it appeared in the American Lumberman, quickly recog- 
nizing its possibilities. The same year he employed his cousin, W. B. Laugh- 
ead, a former lumberjack turned free-lance advertising man, to compose a 
hand-out pamphlet using the Bunyan material. This, the first of the now 
celebrated Red River Lumber Company booklets, called Introducing Mr. 
Paul Bunyan of Westwood Cal., came off the presses before the year was up.® 

W. B. Laughead, whose pamphlets have become the model for almost all 
of the later Bunyan collections, hailed from Xenia, Ohio, where he attended 
the public schools, quitting high school to work as a chore boy in the logging 
camps of northern Minnesota. Laughead remained there from 1900 until 
1908;° during those years he was assistant bull cook, timber cruiser, sur- 
veyor, and construction engineer, as well as chore boy. It was almost in- 
evitable in the course of these jobs that he run into the Paul Bunyan stories. 
And many of these appear for the first time in his pamphlets, blended now 
and then with material from ‘‘The Round River Drive,”’ one version of which 
he evidently knew. 

The booklet was postcard size and contained about thirty unnumbered 
pages of Bunyan anecdotes and cartoons alternated with advertising, in- 
cluding photographs of lumber stocks and logging operations. This became 
the basic form for each of the pamphlets which followed. In various sections, 
the introduction, for instance, some advertising was run into the stories. One 
tale, that of Big Joe cooking the beans on Mt. Lassen, was suggested by the 
eruption of that volcano in June of 1914, and three photographs of the scene 
are somewhat irrelevantly included. The exigencies of advertising prevented 
Laughead from expanding the stories to any large extent. He forbore ‘‘jump- 
ing’’ pages when advertising intervened, and this led to a type of condensed 
narrative which permitted large amounts of material to be used. 

The oral anecdotes of Paul Bunyan had probably identified none of the 
characters by name, except Paul himself. Although casual tags might be 
invented on the spot—as we use Joe Smith or Tom Jones today—secondary 
persons were as often singled out as ‘‘the other feller,’’ ‘‘the cook,”’ ‘‘the chore 
boy,” or “the cruiser.”” The authors of the two ‘‘Round River Drives’ follow 
both procedures. However unrelated the various stories were, the framework 
endued the whole with a kind of unity. But Laughead, sandwiching his tales 
between large chunks of advertising matter, could no longer weld them 


8 W. B. Laughead, Introducing Mr. Paul Bunyan of Westwood Cal., (Minneapolis, Minn.: 
The Red River Lumber Company, 1914). The details of this advertising venture appear only in 
a newspaper feature by Ed Crane, ‘Paul Bunyan—Hoax or Hero?” The Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune, September 7, 1947, p. 23, from which I have had to draw almost entirely. Mr. Laughead 
describes Crane’s “‘account of the genesis and progress of the Red River Lumber Company’s 
book [as] about right.” Letter from W. B. Laughead, November 30, 1947. 

® Letter from W. B. Laughead, February 15, 1949. 
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together in this way. It was Laughead who first hit upon the idea of giving 
the minor characters distinctive names, which are today inseparably as- 
sociated with the legend itself. In so doing he created altogether new heroes 
of whose life each tale was another chapter. He describes his method.!® 


To my best recollection the name ‘‘Babe’’ was invented as a funny name for such a 
big animal. About ‘‘Benny” for the little blue ox, I am not so sure, but probably in- 
vented it. He is made up from scraps and it is possible I had heard him named. 

Johnny Inkslinger was a natural. Camp clerks were called Ink Slingers, and to pro- 
vide a character to save Paul’s ink I added the “‘Johnny.”’ 

Names like ‘‘Shot Gunderson” and ‘‘Chris Crosshaul” were always floating around 
to make fun of the Scandinavians with, so I picked them up for a couple of foremen. 

When lumbering was at its height in the Lake States many of the loggers came 
from Down East. It was fun to mimic the French-Canadians with story cliches 
like... ‘'The two Joe Mufraws, one named Pete,’ and ‘“‘The Habitant that wore out 
six pairs of shoepacs looking for a man to lick.’’ That is the source of ‘‘Big Ole”’ and 
the bully who wanted to fight Paul Bunyan. For Ole there was also a recollection of 
a strong man who carried a heavy load, sinking knee-deep in solid rock. He could 
have had an origin in connection with Paul Bunyan. Some say it was Paul who sank 
into solid rock. 

Sourdough Sam came from a reference to a cook whose sourdough barrel blew up 
and took off an arm and a leg. The Sourdough Lake incident was an elaboration in- 
spired by a lake of that name in Minnesota. Sam’s connection with the bees and 
mosquitoes was another adaptation. I had heard of double end mosquitoes in con- 
nection with Paul. Bringing bees overland on foot has been told of other frontier 
characters, but whether this preceded the Paul Bunyan myth or not I do not know. 

These examples will indicate the process of my writing. The point is that they were 
derived from memories. At that time it was just another advertising job. It never 
occurred to me it was ‘‘Folk Lore’ or anything that would interest a critic. I had made 
no research or attempt to document sources. 


Intended solely to attract the notice of prospective buyers, the pamphlets 
were sent to sawmill men and lumber dealers," but in the stuffy halls of 
commerce such imaginative stuff could not long last. Largely because so 
many of these 1914 pamphlets were filed in wastebaskets that edition is 
today a collector’s rarity. 

Walker seems to have been the only lumberman to see the merit of these 
tales. In spite of this early discouragement, he had Laughead prepare a second 
edition, called Tales about Paul Bunyan, Vol. II,” which appeared in 1916. 
The size of this booklet was now somewhat enlarged and the cover wrought 
of sturdier paper. Without adding much new material, Laughead revised 
his text and improved his illustrations. Again the same patrons were wooed 
and another rare edition was brought into being. 


10 Letter from W. B. Laughead, November 30, 1947. Esther Shephard in part corroborates 
what follows. ‘‘Mr. W. B. Laughead, Advertising Manager of the Red River Lumber Company, 
created and gave impetus to a great deal of the myth. He gave ‘Babe’ his name.” Letter from 
Esther Shephard to Mellor Hartshorn in the latter’s Paul Bunyan: A Study in Folk Literature, 
Los Angeles: Occidental College (unpublished) M.A. thesis, 1934, p. v. 

" Ed Crane, op. cit., p. 23. 

'2 W. B. Laughead, Tales about Paul Bunyan, Vol. II (Minneapolis: The Red River Lumber 
Company, 1916). 
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In 1922'*—still not soured by defeat—Walker had Laughead draw up a 
much improved booklet. Now called The Marvelous Exploits of Paul Bunyan, 
its text and illustrations were printed on heavy slick paper, its pages num- 
bered, and its cover illustration drawn in color. Despairing of the patronage 
of his fellow lumbermen, Walker decided to make the new pamphlet available 
to the public at large. Accordingly, free-lancer Laughead was appointed 
full-time Advertising Manager for the Red River Lumber Company; he 
drew up whole page advertisements describing the booklet, which were run 
repeatedly in the Misstssippt Valley Lumberman and the American Lumber- 
man magazines. Paul Bunyan’s name was adopted by the company in its 
business dealings and letters.'® Subsequent to the enormous popularity of the 
material Laughead’s drawing of Paul Bunyan’s head, with its moon face, 
double chins, and bristling catwhiskers, was copyrighted by the Red River 
Lumber as a trade-mark for its lumber and wood products." 

Thus The Marvelous Exploits of Paul Bunyan appeared with considerable 
fanfare. Its popularity, however, exceeded all expectations. Within a few 
months after its publication the entire edition of 10,000 copies was exhausted, 
and a reprint of another 5,000 copies could not satisfy the requests of children, 
teachers, folklorists, statesmen, librarians, soldiers, and sailors—persons of 
all interests and walks of life—which inundated the company’s offices and 
are still perplexing its successors.'’ ‘‘Jimmy Roosevelt wrote Archie Walker 
what a kick his father got out of the book. A commissar of Soviet Russia 
was interested in the propaganda angle and wanted a copy for translation.’’!® 
Only recently a woman wrote the Paul Bunyan Lumber company, present 
owners of the Bunyan trade-mark, for a copy of the pamphlet, which she 
had received in Manchuria several years ago and was now worn out.!® 

To meet the swelling demand a new edition was put out almost every year 
until 1944, when the final Thirtieth Anniversary Edition presaged the liquida- 
tion of Red River Lumber. In all, over 100,000 copies were given away. After 
the 1922 pamphlet few radical changes appeared. The title, The Marvelous 
Exploits of Paul Bunyan, was sometimes altered. The size of the booklet 
was latterly reduced, and Laughead, cognizant of the impression his work 
had made in the worlds of scholarship and letters, tampered with his intro- 
ductions; but his texts and illustrations became fairly standard. 

Even while the great advertisement continued to appear, newspapers 
from coast to coast printed regular columns of Paul Bunyan stories sent in 


'8 As did many others, the Red River Lumber Company reduced its advertising budget dur- 
ing and immediately after World War I—a measure which precluded publication of the un- 
profitable Paul Bunyan pamphlets during those years. 

4 W. B. Laughead, The Marvelous Exploits of Paul Bunyan (Westwood, Calif.: The Red 
River Lumber Company, 1922). Given is the title-page title; the cover title, by which it is often 
known, is Paul Bunyan and His Big Blue Ox. 

16 See p. 38 of the 1927 edition for sample letters. 

6 After the company’s dissolution this trade-mark was sold to the Paul Bunyan Lumber 
Company of Susquehanna, California. Letter from W. B. Laughead, November 30, 1947. 

17 Letter from W. B. Laughead, February 15, 1949. 

18 Tbid. 

19 Thid. 
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by subscribers, and syndicates released boiler-plate tales of the now famous 
lumberjack for use by country weeklies. 

As early as 1916 appeared the first real critical examination of the legend 
by K. Bernice Stewart and Homer A. Watt,?° soon to be followed by others 
by Constance Rourke* and Esther Shephard.” From 1924 onward book 
collections began coming out, and even the reverend Encyclopedia Britannica 
could no longer overlook Paul’s humble but enormous stature, publishing a 
brief article of him in its 1929 edition.” In due time poetry, plays, music— 
the medium of almost every art—explored the themes that had been made 
world-known by the great advertisement. And thus did a lumberman’s 
advertising scheme become American folklore. 


Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan 


20 K. Bernice Stewart and Homer A. Watt, ‘Legends of Paul Bunyan, Lumberjack,” Trans- 
actions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, Vol. 18, 1916, pp. 639-651. 

21 Constance Rourke, “Paul Bunyon,” The New Republic, 23 (July 7, 1920), 176-179. 

2 Esther Shephard, ‘‘The Tall Tale in American Literature,” The Pacific Review, 2 (1921), 
402-414. 

23 See Gladys Haney, ‘“‘Paul Bunyan, Twenty Five Years After,”’ JA F, 55 (1942), for other 
Paul Bunyan ‘“‘firsts.”’ 











THE WORDS OF INDIAN SONGS AS UNWRITTEN LITERATURE 
By FRANCES DENSMORE 


HE STUDY OF INDIAN MUSIC has been concerned chiefly with 
the structure of the melodies, the manner of rendition and the oc- 
casions of their use. The instrumental music of the Indians has also 
been studied, but the words of the songs have received less attention. Yet 
the words of many songs, properly translated, contain poetry, humor, his- 
torical references and mention of achievements of leaders, as well as an ap- 
preciation of the beauty of nature and mention of contacts with the super- 
natural. The long chants of the Pueblo are more familiar than the single 
songs or the cycles of songs that are under present consideration. The 
literature of the ancients was preserved in rhythmic recitation before it was 
written down and many songs of the American Indians, handed down from 
one generation to another, may be compared to that literature. The Indians 
value and enjoy such songs. Among the Yuma I was told that the Indians 
like to hear the songs of the Deer Dance because that is the only time when 
they hear the words of those old songs. 

The simplest use of words in Indian songs is connected with the use of 
the song and generally expresses action. Such songs will first be considered. 
Two examples are a Chippewa song with the words ‘‘Come, dance,’”! and a 
Makah song with the words ‘“‘Dance slowly.’”? A majority of the songs with 
games have no words, and the singing is accompanied by a steady beat of the 
drum. When words occur they are concerning the action of the game. Among 
the recorded game songs are the following, the first of which refers to the 
“stick game.’’—* 

Now I will toss up the sticks. I will throw the sticks for the corner (mak- 
ing the highest score). Papago. 


The next song refers to the hand game—* 


My ball is going around three times. They are playing over there [in the 
spirit land]. Cheyenne. 


The action of the moccasin game is familiar, four bullets being hidden 
under four moccasins and the score depending on the player’s ability to 
guess the location of a marked bullet. Some players had a “lucky bullet”’ 
and the following song evidently refers to such a bullet which the player hid 
when it was not in use—® 


I will hide my bullet in the ground so no one can find it. Menominee. 


1 BAE, 45, song No. 178. See the Bibliography at the end of this article for fuller bibliographi- 
cal information. 

2 Ibid., 124, song No. 36. 

3 Ibid., go, song No. 43. 

4 Southwest Mus. No. 10, song No. 36. 

& BAE, 102, song No. 130. 
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The determination of a certain player is shown in the following song—® 


I will go home if I am beaten, after more articles to wager. Chippewa. 


The Indians have songs to overcome opposition in games as well as to give 
success. A certain song expresses this confidence on the part of a player—’ 


That young man on the opposite side, I made him guess wrong. 
Menominee. 


Songs such as the foregoing are easily interpreted but many Indian songs 
contain subtle meanings that can be translated only by someone familiar 
with both languages. Such are the songs that can be regarded as ‘‘unwritten 
literature.”” In my work among the Chippewa I was fortunate in my inter- 
preters and also in having the cooperation of two clergymen of the Episcopal 
Church who had studied the language. One was the Rev. J. W. Gilfillan, who 
had been a missionary among the Chippewa at White Earth, Minnesota, for 
many years and the other was the Rev. C. H. Beaulieu, a member of the 
tribe. They listened to many songs that had been recorded and gave in- 
teresting explanations of the words. Two translations by the latter are pre- 
sented. The first is concerning spring which is eagerly awaited and comes 
slowly to that northern region. Rev. Beaulieu said the singer had gone out 
on the prairie while the weather was still cold to search for some sign of 
spring. He could see none, yet there was a ‘feeling in the air’ that spring 
was coming. His translation was as follows—® 

As my eyes search the prairie, I feel the summer in the spring. 
Chippewa. 


One of his most beautiful translations is concerning the journey of a spir.t. 
The song was said to form part of a ceremony which is held after the death 
of a member of the Mide’wiwin (Grand Medicine) and has for one of its 
objects the direction of the spirit on its journey. Though the way may be 
long, whenever he pauses he is cheered and encouraged by the sounds of the 
‘village’ where his friends await him. The translation is—* 


Whenever I pause, the noise of the village. Chippewa. 


My study of Sioux music began at Sisseton, South Dakota, where the In- 
dians were willing to sing but the interpreting was not satisfactory. Ac- 
cordingly I wrote to every Indian Agent in North and South Dakota, telling 
of my work for the Bureau of American Ethnology, and asking whether a 
good interpreter was available on his reservation. A favorable reply was 
received from the Agent at Standing Rock, North Dakota, and the re- 
mainder of my work among the Sioux was done on that reservation, with 
Robert P. Higheagle as interpreter. He was a graduate of Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute and of the business department of Carnegie Col- 
lege, and had the added qualification of a friendly acquaintance with the old 


5 Tbid., 45, song No. 144. 
7 Ibid., 102, p. 205 (not transcribed). 
8 Ibid., 53, song No. 128. 
® Ibid., 53, song No. 154. 
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people throughout the reservation. He revised the work done at Sisseton 
which was in the Santee dialect, while the songs recorded at Standing Rock, 
with few exceptions, were in the Teton dialect. The following incident shows 
his care in translation. I asked him to read a page of manuscript which stated 
that Sitting Bull returned from Canada at a certain time. After a pause he 
said gently, “‘I think we had better say that Sitting Bull was returned, for 
the soldiers brought him back.”’ 

The following song was sung before the departure of a war party in the 
old days, when war parties travelled long distances into strange regions. In 
it the old warriors encouraged the younger men—"® 


Friends, the many lands you fear, in them without fear I have walked. 
The black face-paint I seek (the sign of a successful warrior). Sioux. 


The second portion of another war song is as follows—"! 
p g 


A wolf I considered myself but the owls are hooting and the night I 
fear. Sioux. 


Dog Eagle, one of the old warriors of the tribe, said that he sang the fol- 
lowing song when he came in sight of the camp, on his return from war. 
It is a tribute to the woman whose encouragement went with him and who 
waited his return. The words are—” 


Friend, the attacking party will return. Friend, whenever you said this, 
friend, that woman stands there smiling. Sioux. 


There is native poetry in the following song concerning a herd of buffalo, 
moving across the plain in winter weather. This was recorded in the Santee 
dialect—" 


In the north the wind blows, they are walking, the hail beats, they are 
walking. Sioux. 


With the skilful interpreters should be included Alfred Robinson who 
interpreted the songs of a group of Tule Indians from the Isthmus of Darien 
in Panama. He was a member of the group who were in Washington, D. C. 
in 1924, and their songs were recorded at the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
On one occasion Robinson was not present and the words were translated 
by another member of the party who was employed in a different field of 
work. The subject was a boat race and his translation lacked the poetic ele- 
ment that had marked the translations by Robinson. Therefore I asked 
Robinson to listen to the recording and make suggestions. In that work the 
dictaphone was played for a few seconds and portions of the words were 
translated with a notation of the numbers on the dictaphone space bar. 
Corresponding numbers were later placed on the transcription, making it 
possible to connect the words with the music to which they were sung. The 
words comprised more than forty lines in blank verse and the entire poem is 


10 Thid., 61, song No. 8. 
" Tbid., 61, song No. 129. 
12 Tbid., 61, song No. 144. 
13 Thid., 61, song No. 97. 
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too long for present consideration. It is, however, interesting to compare the 
two translations of certain lines. The first interpreter said simply ‘‘The boat 
was going very fast.’’ Robinson translated the same portion of the song, line 
by line, as follows—"™ 

There are many flags at the top of the mast, 

They make a soft noise like bright birds. 

The sound of the ropes whistling in the wind is like the sound of many 

birds, 
The blocks tick together like the ticking of a watch. Tule. 


A few songs contain a reference to an historical incident or event with a 
known date, showing the age of the song. Thus a song concerning Fierce 
Face was recorded at Sisseton, the song having the words—” 


Fierce Face, you should not run away, 
Your friends want to borrow you. Sioux. 


The incident referred to was described by the Rev. John Eastman, of 
Sisseton, who said that a group of Sioux fired upon some white men, thinking 
they were Cree half-breeds. This made them liable to arrest for murder and 
all the members of the group disappeared except Fierce Face. He gave him- 
self up to the authorities to save the honor of the tribe and travelled without 
escort from one camp to another until he reached Prairie du Chien, where 
he is said to have died in prison. The incident took place more than seventy 
years before the song was recorded, which placed the date of the song as 
prior to 1850. 

A certain Chippewa song also refers to an event with a known date. This 
song refers to a treaty known as the ‘“‘Salt Treaty,’’ which was concluded at 
Leech Lake, Minnesota, on August 21, 1847, between the United States 
Government and the Pillager Band of that tribe. In the early days the 
Minnesota Chippewa had no salt and by the terms of that treaty they were 
to receive five barrels of salt annually for five years. In this song the Pillagers 
taunt the other Chippewa, who were not included in the treaty—" 


Let them despise us, salt we have, beyond the belt of timber we live. 
Chippewa. 


Many songs contain the names of famous chiefs or warriors, bringing to 
mind their achievements and also showing the age of the song. 

The foregoing have been chiefly songs composed by individuals or known 
throughout the tribe. Distinct from these are the songs that are “‘received in 
dreams,”’ and are generally connected with the use of magic power. Such 
songs are the property of the men who thus receive them. The stronger the 
power, the more cryptic may be the words and the more important the 
consultations between the singer and the interpreter. These are often called 
‘medicine songs.’’ Among the Chippewa songs that were connected with 
“rare medicines” is the song of a very powerful medicine man who, it was 

'’ Tule of Panama, pp. 30, 31. 


'5 BAE, 61, song No. 238. 
'6 Tbid., 53, song No. 168. 
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said, could cause a feather to come through the air and enter his body, after 
which he could rise up and fly like a bird. The words of the song are—!” 


yoy 


The feather is coming toward the body of the Mide’wini’ni (member 
of the Mide’wiwin, or Grand Medicine Society). Chippewa. 


Concerning the next song, the interpreter explained that ‘‘the Thunder 
ma'nido (spirit) represents to the Indian the mysterious spirit of the storm 
and he imagines this manitdo makes a noise to warn the Indian of his ap- 
proach.’’ Without this explanation we might imagine the noise of the thunder 
to be the threat of an unfriendly power. The words of the song are—'® 


From the half of the sky that which lives there is coming and making 
a noise. Chippewa. 


It is interesting to note the poetic use of color in the words of certain 
Papago songs. One song mentions a ‘‘white wind,’ another refers to a ‘‘blue 
wind,”’ while another is as follows—!® 


A white mountain is far to the west, 
It stands beautiful, 
It has brilliant arches of light bending down toward the earth. Papago. 


One of the songs used by Owl Woman, a Papago medicine woman, in her 
treatment of the sick has these words—*° 


Brown owls come here in the blue evening, 
They are hooting about, 
They are shaking their wings and hooting. Papago. 


Songs were said to be received from large and small creatures that appeared 
to favored individuals. Generally such songs, as stated, were connected with 
spirit power but that was not always the case. A Makah singer said that she 
heard a song sung by “‘little animals that live in a spiral shell.’’ She recorded 
the song, saying it was given her by the oldest sister of four little crabs. The 
words are—*! 





I am going to see a little crab who is bubbling. Makah. 


The same singer said that one day, as she was picking berries, she saw a 
little chipmunk with a small cone in its mouth. That night she dreamed 
that she was driving the chipmunk away and he gave her this song, in which 
he addressed her as ‘‘doctor.’’ She regarded this as a compliment yet the 
words can be regarded as querying her power. These are the words of the 
chipmunk’s song—*” 


Doctor, have you got the man-spirit? Have you? Makah. 


17 Ibid., 45, song No. 81. 
'8 Tbid., 45, song No. 115. 
'9 Tbhid., go, song No. 65. 
20 Thid., go, song No. 72. 

2! Tbid., 124, song No. 155. 
2 Tbid., 124, song No. 154. 
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Mention has been made of humor in Indian songs. Two examples of such 
songs were recorded among the Chippewa, both being connected with war. 
One derides a man who stayed at home, the words being—** 


Although Jingwa’ be (man’s name) considers himself a man, his wife 
certainly takes all his attention. Chippewa. 


The other was composed concerning an incident that occurred as a war 
party was coming home. A scalp had been taken from an enemy by a man 
named Mo’kadji’wéns. When the party stopped for their noon lunch he 
either laid it on the ground beside him or hung it on a tree and forgot it. 
The scalp was not missed until the party had gone too far to return and find 
it, so this song was sung in the victory dance—* 


Mokadjiwens took a Sioux scalp which is hanging in a marsh. Chippewa. 


The words of single songs may be regarded as miniature poems but some 
songs have much more extended words. An example of this larger form is 
the Deer Dance which is one of the principal cycles of Yuman songs. It 
required an entire night for its performance, each part of the night having 
its special songs. The dance, or cycle, was said to be based on a belief that 
the deer has power over certain animals that are mentioned in the songs. 
The journey of the deer is described, together with various incidents of the 
journey. Ten Deer Dance songs of the Yuma and Yaqui are cited. The 
following are concerning the water-bug—*® 

The water-bug is drawing the shadows of the evening toward him on the 
water. Yuma. 
The water-bug is dipping the end of his long body in the water and 
dancing up and down. Yuma. 


... the water-bug came to a mountain called Aviherutat. 
Standing on top of this mountain he is gazing and he smells the breeze 
from the western ocean. 


In the next section of this cycle, it is said that the deer has taken away 
the daylight. A song has these words—* 


The deer is alone on the darkness, grazing on a lonely plain near a high 
mountain. Yuma. 


After being a long time in the darkness, the deer asked the spider to make 
a road for him. The spider spun a web on which the deer traveled and he met 
various birds and animals. He asked each to do something characteristic and 
this is related in the songs. He asked the blackbird to sing for him and a 
song related that—*’ 


The blackbird is singing and all the blackbirds are dancing on the 
ground. Yuma. 


°° [bid., 53, song No. 14. 

* Ibid., 55, song No. 4. 

% Tbid., 110, songs No. 58, 59, 60. 
26 Ibid., song No. 6s. 
27 Ibid., song No. 67. 
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The buzzards, raven, howling coyote, nighthawk, redbird and humming- 
bird made their contribution, the redbird singing—** 


Such is my life in this wonderful air, and I long to have little children, a 
boy and a girl to enjoy this free air. Yuma. 


Among those asked to perform was the owl—*® 


The owl was requested to do as much as he knew how. 
He only hooted and told of the morning star, 
and hooted again and told of the dawn. Yuma. 


It is to be regretted that more of these songs could not have been recorded, 
showing native poetry in the words. Only a limited number, selected by the 
singer, could be recorded for transcription. 

The Deer Dance is also a custom of the Yaqui and it was witnessed by the 
writer at Guadalupe, Arizona, on the day before Easter, 1922. Many of the 
songs were later recorded by the singers. They contain the same delicacy of 
thought that characterized the songs of the cycle among the Yuma. One 
contains only these words—*® 


The deer looks at a flower. Yaqui. 


The putting forth of magic power seems to have been considered a property 
of all nature and one song contained these words, in which the bush is putting 
forth its power, referred to as ‘‘singing’’—*! 


The bush is sitting under a tree and singing. Yaqui. 


The songs of the Deer Dance in both the Yuma and Yaqui tribes were 
interspersed with dancing, so the songs were not long in duration. A different 
custom was found in the music of the Indians of Santo Domingo Pueblo, 
New Mexico. Their songs were recorded by a member of that pueblo tempo- 
rarily in Los Angeles, California, the work being done at the Southwest 
Museum and the result published by that institution. These were single 
songs but very long, resembling the songs of the Tule Indians from Panama 
more than the songs of other Indian groups. The translation of some of these 
songs in blank verse comprises more than thirty lines and includes explana- 
tions and speaking by persons and by various forces or manifestations of 
nature. Thus in a healing song the medicine men and the ‘‘mothers’”’ speak, 
promising to cooperate for the cure of the sick person. Three songs from 
Santo Domingo Pueblo are cited. A peculiarity of these songs is that the 
forms of nature are addressed and speak directly, not as “‘spirits.’”” Thus in a 
song of the Turquose kiva the singer addresses the sun and then a cloud, 
saying—*® 


“Hurry cloud, get over the sun, this is a hot day.” 


28 Tbid., song No. 75. 
29 Ibid., song No. 77. 
8 Thid., song No. 88. 
31 Tbid., song No. gt. 
% Southwest Mus. No. 12, song No. 18, 
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Then follows a statement that the clouds have covered the sun, this portion 
ending with the words, ‘‘Thanks, heavy cloud.’’ Again the singer addresses 
the clouds, saying— 


“As you begin to spread again, you are telling the other clouds to go 
this way and that way.” 


The clouds reply, saying— 
“Look down on mother earth, they are asking us for rain. 
Let us all hurry. 
We hear them praying, the fathers and mothers, 


We have responsibility, go in four directions, 
Go down as far as you can reach toward the earth.” 


The clouds then address the wind and the wind replies, the song closing 
with the words— 


“‘Now we have enough water to last for months. 
Do not delay any longer when we need you again, and when 
our father and mother who put us on this earth 
ask you with prayer-sticks. 
Thank you, Mother Rain, Mother Cloud.” 
Santo Domingo Pueblo. 


A song entitled ‘‘We are waiting for the water,’’** was used in connection 
with the opening of the irrigation ditch. It begins with the usual introduction, 
stating that the people are waiting for the water and yet “‘all the crops know 
that the rain has already taken care of them and sent water. The clouds, 
black, white and blue, are moving up in the sky.’’ Then the medicine men 
and the ‘‘wheat mother’’ speak, the water is admitted to the ditch, and at 
the close of the song the plants speak, saying— 


“How lovely the water is! How nice! 
Now we receive the water, so the cottonwood trees and 
the grass and everything takes it. 
We thank our people for giving this water, and we 
thank the spirits. 
Thanks.” 


One of the most charming songs is concerning the corn harvest, the transla- 
tion comprising almost 50 lines in blank verse. In this song the corn speaks 
and the process of gathering the corn is described. There is a charming 
whimsy expressed as various ears of corn speak—* 


“In the first wagonload one ear says, ‘I wish I could 
be on top so that I could look around.’ 
Another says, ‘I want to be down at the bottom, so 
that the father and mother will look for me 
and not find me right off. They will say, 
‘We looked for you everywhere. Here you are. 


38 Thid., p. 83 (not transcribed). 
4 Tbid., p. 111 (not transcribed). 
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Now you must come in. You are welcome. The 

house is open for you all’ 

‘Red, blue, white and yellow corn, we go and rest 
on the porch or upstairs. 

We are glad . . . because we are home.’ 


Examples of native poetry and interesting descriptions could be cited in 
the songs of all tribes, but the foregoing show the differences that occur in 
tribes and regions, together with the care with which the Indians preserve 
the words as well as the melodies of their songs. 

The problem in studying Indian music, as in any Indian custom, is not 
simply to describe it accurately but to acquire the native standpoint and 
learn what the custom meant to the Indians. This is especially important 
in music as the sound of Indian music is so foreign to us. The words of the 
songs, properly translated, offer a tangible approach to an understanding of 
the Indians’ pleasure in their music. 


Red Wing, Minnesota 
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NOTICE 


The survey of materials in folk and primitive music which appeared in 
1936 as Research in Primitive and Folk Music in the United States, by Dr. 
George Herzog, is now being revised for reissue by the American Council of 
Learned Societies. A questionnaire has recently been mailed to a number of 
institutions and individuals who are apt to have pertinent collections (sound 
recordings or transcriptions by ear of folk or primitive music; data on pub- 
lication; photographs or films illustrating folk or primitive singing, musical 
instruments, or dancing; collections of musical instruments). 

Readers of this journal who have such materials and who have not received 
the questionnaire are urged to report their holdings for inclusion in the re- 
vised edition. Information concerned primarily or entirely with primitive 
music should be sent to Dr. George Herzog, Department of Anthropology, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. Requests for questionnaires 
and correspondence concerning folk music materials should be directed to 
Mrs. Herbert Halpert, 1607 Farmer Avenue, Murray, Kentucky, who is 
assisting Dr. Herzog in the revision of the survey. 
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FOLKLORE CONFERENCES AT INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


From July 17 to August 5, 1950, Indiana University was host to two International 
Conferences on folklore. From July 17 to 21 occurred the third Annual Conference of 
the International Folk Music Council, and from July 22 to August 5 a meeting of the 
Midcentury International Folklore Conference. 

Previous sessions of the International Folk Music Council have been held at Basel 
and Venice. This was the first Conference to be held in the Western Hemisphere. 
Almost all the guests from abroad remained through both conferences, and a large 
part of those attending from the United States did likewise. The guests lived in the 
new Mens’ Quadrangle at Indiana University and had ample opportunity for in- 
formal visiting. The sessions of the Folk Music Council were largely given over to 
regular papers and talks in the morning and afternoon. At informal sessions on the 
roof-terrace the evenings were spent in singing, listening to recordings made in the 
field, or observing and participating in folk dancing. 

At the beginning of the second week the Midcentury Folklore Conference got under 
way. Thic Conference consisted of four symposia, each having four sessions of two 
hours each. A leader was chosen to open the discussion and the rest of the time was 
taken up with the consideration of the points introduced and of others suggested by 
them. The procedure was quite informal and practically all of the talks presented 
were extemporary. The symposia concerned (1) The collecting of folklore (2) Archiv- 
ing folklore (3) Making folklore available and (4) Studying folklore. The complete 
proceedings were recorded on tape, and it is planned to publish the significant ma- 
terial so that the results of the Conference can be available to other folklorists. 

At the Conference there was an average attendance of about sixty. Of these were 
the following who came from outside the United States especially for these meetings: 
Professor Otto Andersson of the University of Abo, Finland; Professor Sigurd Erixon 
of the University of Stockholm, and of the Northern Museum of Swedish Ethnology; 
Dr. Ake Campbell of the Archives of Swedish Folk Life and Dialect of Uppsala; 
Professor Reidar Th. Christiansen of the University of Oslo and Director of the 
Norwegian Folklore Archives; Mr. Laurits Bgdker of the Danish Folklore Archives 
and International Folktale Institute of Copenhagen; Professor Walter Anderson, 
formerly Professor of Estonian Folklore at the University of Dorpat, now at the 
University of Kiel, Germany; Miss Maud Karpeles of London, Hon. Secretary of the 
International Folk Music Council, Editor of the Campbell and Sharp collection of 
songs of the Southern Appalachians; Mrs. Mary Danielli of London, representing the 
Folklore Society of London; Mr. Sean O’Suillebhain of Dublin, archivist for the Irish 
Folklore Commission; Professor A. E. Cherbuliez of Ziirich, Switzerland; Professor 
Adnan Saygun, Director of the Conservatory of Music, Ankara, Turkey, and Mrs. 
Saygun; Mr. M. Maruyama, Professor in the Kumamoto Junior College, Kyushu, 
Japan; Miss Ayala Kaufman of Israel; Dr. Marius Barbeau of the National Museum 
of Canada, and Mrs. Barbeau; Mr. Jassim Uddin, Representative of the Government 
of Pakistan; Dr. Andreas Tietze of Istanbul, Turkey. Besides these guests coming 
especially from abroad other countries were represented by persons already in the 
United States. Such were Sven Liljeblad, formerly of Sweden, Jonas Balys from 
Lithuania, Wolfram Eberhard, recently from Turkey, Hiroko Ikeda from Japan. 

Aside from the usual dinners and receptions, the Conferences held picnics at 
Spring Mill State Park and at McCormick’s Creek Park. At the former they visited 
the restored pioneer village and at the latter, held in conjunction with the American 
Folklore Society, they listened to the Sacred Harp Singers. 

The next meeting of the International Folk Music Council is scheduled to be held 
in 1951 in Yugoslavia.—s.T. 
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AN APPEAL FOR THE INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 
OF SCHOLARLY PUBLICATIONS 


[The following letter was addressed to Professor Stith Thompson on occasion of the 
Midcentury International Folklore Conference, and, with his permission, and in view 
of the timeliness of the suggestions, the Editors of the Journal of American Folklore 
are making the letter a matter of public record. As in the past, the Editors of the 
Journal are pleased to be of service in the furtherance of international cooperation in 
folklore—THE Epirors.] 


July 10, 1950 
Dear Professor Thompson: 

We have timed this letter with forethought for the beginning of the Midcentury 
International Folklore Conference with the hope that the spirit of international co- 
operation and exchange that is bound to prevail there may bear fruit in some concrete 
actions and resolutions which will have the effect of bringing succour to the ethno- 
graphic enterprises of European institutions. We wonder if the abundant good will 
of American folklorists and anthropologists (and of the American public generally) 
doesn’t partially miss its goal because of lack of information about the extent to 
which post-World War II economic conditions have had the effect of curtailing the 
resources available to European institutions and scholars. The dollar exchange of 
most European nations is so meager that almost no periodicals or books have been 
procured for learned institutions since the War other than those which have been 
donated. It appears that the same condition may prevail for some years. Simultane- 
ously, we are sure that never in the history of Europe has there been such a thirst for 
American ideas and materials as there exists in Western Europe at the present time. 
This represents in effect a recognition of the maturity of American scholarship. 
There is every reason for the encouragement of this good will via concrete acts that 
will place at the disposition of European institutions and scholars the maximum 
number of tools for the study of American folk culture. 

It is regrettable, for example, that most European institutions have a far more sig- 
nificant documentation on the folkloristic and anthropological work of nearly all the 
rest of the world than on that of the United States. There are two reasons for this: 
(1) Learned journals in most of the world (the United States excepted) are generally 
published by institutions which maintain libraries. This makes the direct exchange 
of periodicals a practical and easy matter. But professional journals of the United 
States are published largely by free associations of scholars who do not usually main- 
tain a central library: hence a direct exchange has no raison d’étre. (2) The disastrous 
lack of purchasing power in the dollar zone. American institutions and scholars find 
a way to subscribe to needed European journals directly, and they wonder why the 
European institutions don’t do the same thing. Yet the simple fact is that currency 
regulations and budgets, either institutional or personal, simply won’t permit it. 

On this basis the problem clearly presents itself: What steps may be taken to bring 
contemporary American scholarly journals and books into the libraries of needy 
worthy European institutions? While it is easier to define the problem than to work 
out its solution, we still wish to offer a few points for discussion by those assembled 
at the International Folklore Conference. 

1. Immediate emergency steps should be taken by American folklore and anthro- 
pological societies to offer a minimum number of gift subscriptions to known meri- 
torious European institutions whose budgetary situations are precarious. If the so- 
cieties themselves cannot afford this largesse, then might it not be possible to present 
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the case directly to likely American patrons? For example: If a Los Angeles professor 
of French were to present a list of all the French institutions which want and need 
and can’t afford subscriptions to Western Folklore (probably only five or six in all) to 
his local Alliance Frangaise, wouldn't he find there enough willing patrons who would 
take out gift subscriptions for the needy institutions? Wouldn’t it be possible to ac- 
complish this on a similar scale among all linguistic groups in all the larger communi- 
ties of the nation? Such a campaign, launched on a national scale and coordinated 
among various learned societies of the United States, might easily provoke publicity 
that would make such a project a success. 
2. Isn’t the time ripe to bring this whole matter of the exchange of learned journals 
before the American Council of Learned Societies and other pertinent organizations 
with the view of establishing it via government funds already appropriated or to be 
appropriated for European recovery? The ideal would be a direct subvention of 
specified numbers of subscriptions to learned journals for distribution by the publish- 
ing society to foreign institutions as selected by the officers of that society on the basis 
of need. Perhaps less than $300 per year would put the Journal of American Folklore, 
for example, in the libraries of most of the European institutions which need that 
journal and which have no present budgetary facilities for procuring it. Are Marshall 
Plan funds available for such a project? If not, then why not? Certainly there is as 
great a validity to the re-building of European learned enterprises and research as 
there is in rebuilding her industry: moreover the two go hand-in-hand if one takes 
the long-range view. 
3. The situation with regard to the procurement of published books is even worse. 
Many institutions have no funds whatsoever for the purchase of books in the dollar 
area. Imagine then the paucity of books on American Folklore, anthropology and folk 
music in these institutions in view of the fact that the publishing of works in those 
fields has been more prolific in the United States during the past two decades than 
ever before in history! 
4. One principle seems quite important in all this: An exchange direct from learned 
society to the European institution is far better than the tenuous route from Ameri- 
can learned society to an agency of the U. S. government, to the foreign government, 
to the foreign library. (a) The American learned society can choose more wisely the 
most desirable recipients; (b) the renewed direct fellowship between scholars working 
in the same general fields would have a wholesome and exhilarating effect on folk- 
loristic and anthropological investigations on both sides of the Atlantic. 

We sent you our wishes for the success of the Midcentury International Folklore 
Conference and assure you that fellow investigators here in France join us therein. 


Signed: 
George Henri Riviére Marcel Maget 
Conservateur du Musée national des Seerétaire général de la 
Arts et Traditions populaires Société d’Ethnographie francaise 


Austin E. Fife 

Exchange Professor (American Folklore: 
and Folk Music) in France by virtue 

of the Fulbright Act 


[Apropos of the suggestions made here, the University of California is making its 
journals, among them Western Folklore, available to the University of California 
Libraries for foreign distribution and exchange on the same basis as its numerous 
monographic series. Other University Presses might emulate this example as a first 
step in the direction indicated.—W.D.H.] 
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INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION IN FOLKLORE 


AN IMPORTANT MILESTONE IN AMERICAN FOLKLORE was reached last summer—per- 
haps the most important in the development of folkloristic science in the Americas— 
with the meeting of the third Folklore Institute of America at Indiana University 
and the holding of the collateral meetings of the Midcentury International Folklore 
Conference and the third annual gathering of the International Folk Music Council, 
as detailed elsewhere in this number (p. 459). The participation of several distin- 
guished foreign folklorists calls to mind similar international cooperation in connec- 
tion with the International Folk-Lore Congress held in Chicago in 1893 during the 
Columbian Exposition, and of several international folklore congresses held during 
the past sixty years in London, Paris, in Scandinavian centers, and elsewhere. Above 
all, such activity symbolizes the solidarity and common purposes of folklorists on both 
sides of the Atlantic! The coming to our shores of some of Europe’s most notable 
folklore scholars in 1893, and now again in great strength at mid-twentieth century, 
however, can not be appreciated to the full without considering the importance of the 
visits over the years of our own scholars to European folklore centers, and the efforts 
of these pioneer investigators to keep abreast of scholarly developments abroad by 
personal contacts, as well as by correspondence and scholarly exchange. After the 
early contacts established by Francis James Child during the last century, the visits 
to Europe of Archer Taylor and Stith Thompson, of Sigurd Hustvedt, John Spargo, 
C. A. Williams, A. H. Krappe, and others of their generation have been of signal 
importance. To be sure, the writings of a Bolte, a Kaarle Krohn, a Sébillot, a Pitré 
and a Hartland are available for all to read, as are those of many other illustrious 
scholars of their generation, but no perusal of the classics of folklore which these men 
have left is equal to the enthusiasm and zeal which these Titans communicated to 
their American colleagues who were wise enough to seek them out while there was 
still time. A whole generation of young folklorists in turn have been stimulated, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by these contacts of Taylor and Thompson and their colleagues, 
just as the second-generation Harvard folklore scholars themselves, and those con- 
nected with them, were spurred on by work and association with Child, Gummere, 
and Kittredge. It is certainly not without profound significance that Richard M. 
Dorson has just returned from a year’s study of folklore in England, and that at the 
present time Austin E. Fife is completing a year’s study and teaching in France. The 
international cooperation bespoken in the letter of Dr. Fife and his French colleagues 
(p. 460) is in the best tradition of folklore, and the American Folklore Society ac- 
tively encourages its members to help out in every way possible to keep open the 
avenues of scholarly communication. Whatever we are able to do will be worthy 
repayment in kind for the debt of scholarship bequeathed by European scholars who 
have pointed the way for the finest work in folklore done in America; and there is no 
better way to commemorate more than a half century of international cooperation in 
folklore !—w.D.H. 
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NOTES & QUERIES 





THE Hump SonG:—In 1945 a group of pilots at the 1345th AAFBU at Kurmitola, 
India, were inspired by homesickness, rationed beer, and a wailing recording of 
“Down in the Valley” (made by the Andrews Sisters and played incessantly over the 
Officers’ Club public address system) to compose a CBI pilot’s version of the old 
ballad. The appeal of ‘‘Down in the Valley” was complex. First of all, the tune is a 
good one, surviving even those liberties which the Andrews Sisters could invent. 
Second, the ‘‘Hump”’ pilot—flying gasoline, bombs, Chinese troops, and mousetraps 
over the Himalayas ‘‘by day as well as by night,” as the citations read—the ‘‘Hump”’ 
pilot looked with something like scorn on his lesser brethren, the ‘‘Valley”’ pilots, who 
flew such prosaic routes as Karachi-Calcutta-Bombay. Third, ‘“‘the Hump,” or ‘“‘the 
Separator,”’ as the India-China route was called, covered a considerable stretch of 
flat jungle land through which the Irrawaddy and the Salween rivers flowed: this 
flat land was known as ‘‘the Valley.” 

“The Hump Song’’—it never had any other name—was largely the product of one 
evening. No one man was its author, nor could one man claim undisputed authorship 
of any one stanza, although the central idea and form of any individual stanza was 
likely to be the product of one man. For a week or two after the original composition, 
variations and improvements were introduced into the song, until a version more or 
less standard came to be accepted. That ‘‘standard”’ version is presented here as it 
was generally sung by its half dozen composers and their friends—generally, because 
a living ballad changes to suit the mood and memory of the ballad singer. 

Two details are worthy of note. First, whether any of the composers would have 
recognized a metrical device, such as the iambic foot, is exceedingly doubtful. Second, 
the melancholy, even tragic, elements of the song, while they represented an ever- 
present reality to the composers, were never treated seriously. The song was always 
rendered humorously, half cynically, never mournfully. This, one suspects, would be 
true of most melodramatic soldier songs of World War II. 

The text of the song, with some necessary annotations, follows. 


1. He was alerted 
For a C-109;} 
He had a feeling 
That it was the last time. 


Chorus 
He busted his ass, boys, 
For a gallon of gas. 
Halfway to China, 
He busted his ass. 


2. They gave him his clearance 
At twenty-one, five.? 


1 The C-109 was perhaps the commonest four-engine transport used on the Hump. It was a 
Consolidated-Vultee B-24 converted to carry roo octane gasoline in the bomb bays. Its reputa- 
tion for unanticipated explosion gained it such affectionate names as “‘the Widow-Maker,” “‘the 
Consolidated Detonator,” and ‘‘the C-1-0o-Boom.”’ 

2 The flight clearance, at an altitude of 21,500 feet, was higher than the usual clearance for 
loaded aircraft. One of the C-109’s unpleasant features was its high ceiling, which meant high 
clearance, oxygen masks, cold, and no cigarettes. 
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He never expected 
To get there alive. 


3. With fear and trembling, 
He got the green light, 
And took off for China 
In the black of the night. 


4. He left George Item 
With a load full of gas, 
Climbed on his heading, 
Roger Able he passed.* 


5. Cruising along 
Things going smooth, 
His radio compass 
Got out of the groove. 


6. He called over Lashio‘ 
For a good Q. D. M.5 
They said, ‘‘Steer 360° 
“Tf you want to get in.” 


7. He steered 360 
For an hour or two 
In hopes of reaching 
Dear old Chengtu.? 


8. Between the Salween 
And old Roger Queen® 
He lost control of 
His flying machine. 


g. Down in the valley, 

The valley so low, 

A tanker is burning,® 

See the flames glow. 
(Variation of Chorus) 
See the flames glow, boys, 
See the flames glow. 
Down in the valley 
See the flames glow. 


3 George Item was G. I., the call-letters for Kurmitola radio. Roger Able was R. A., the first 
radio check after leaving Kurmitola. 

* Lashio was a radio check-point in Burma. 

5 Q. D. M. was a term adopted from the RAF. A ground radar station, a ‘‘Homer,” taking 
bearings on a lost aircraft could give a Q. D. M., or correct heading, to steer for a safe landing 
field. 

6 \ heading of 360—due North—would indicate that the lost plane was far south of course, 
perhaps over enemy territory. The danger actually was in getting north of course near Mt. 
Everest, but 360, rather than 180, got into the ballad and stayed in. 

7 Chengtu was the northernmost base in China for CBI transport planes. 

8 Roger Queen (call-letters R. Q.) was Kunming, China; during the war it was reported to 
be the busiest airport in the world. 

® The C-109's were ‘‘tankers,”’ as all they carried was gasoline. 
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10. This is the siury 
Of a hump pilot’s life: 
For a gallon of gas, boys, 
He gave up his life. 


11. There is a moral, 
As you all can see. 
Our flying is useless, 
So listen to me: 


12. Don’t bust your ass, boys, 
Tezgaon’s next door; 
The Limies will help them;!° 
So to hell with the war. 


A. S. LimouzE 


New York State Maritime College, 
Fort Schuyler, New York 61 


HUNGARIAN PARALLELS OF THE ‘‘'TWELVE NUMBERS’ :—The valuable treatise of 
Leah Rachel Clara Yoffie (JA F, 62 [1949], 382-411) comprises all the variants of the 
“Twelve Numbers’”’ available to her. From the territory where Hungarian is spoken 
she cites only one fragment from Béla Barté6k.! Barték believed that there is no vari- 
ant of this motive in the Hungarian tradition. ‘‘So far as I know,” he says, ‘“‘this is 
the only instance of this text to be found in the Hungarian fund; but there are more 
or less numerous variants of it in the Slovakian, the Czech, and practically all other 
European languages.’’? Perhaps it will not be amiss if I call the attention to the 
Hungarian data which have hitherto turned up. 

Its first Hungarian variant (a) appeared in 1695, in the Catholic hymnary of 
George Naray, Canon of Esztergom, Cantio pro pueris, quandam quasi Catechesim in se 
complectens.’ It was in the same year that the Jesuit Stephen Tarnéczy set up an 
“artificial hour’”’ for the sick and the prisoners (b). To the several hours he adds medi- 
tations with numerical associations on the truths of faith.‘ At the village of Akaszté, 
Pest County, there appear three good singers at the wedding dinner, one of whom 
asking and the two others answering the twelve sections of the song of Cathechism; 
at every new answer they repeat the former also (c).5 It used to be sung at corn-hulling 
at the village of Lévé, Sopron County (d). The first singer asks and answers, and the 
others sing the answer after him, and repeat the text backwards.* Stephen Volly 
made one (e) at Pereg, Pest County, another (f) at Galgahéviz, Pest County, to be 
recorded by phonograph, and published both of them with their melodies.’ It is at 


‘0 Tezgaon was the airbase adjacent to Kurmitola. It shared the radio beacon “‘G. I.,”" had 
fewer C-109’s, and was regarded by Kurmitola pilots as the special favorite of the high brass. 
Letting Tezgaon and our British allies do the flying was a popular sentiment on occasions like 
the one at which this ballad took shape. 

' Hungarian Folk Music (Oxford-London, 1931), pp. 186-187, No. 309. Yoffie erroneously 
quotes it on p. 393, note 48. 

2 B. Bart6k, op. cit., p. 217. 

5 Lyra Coelestis (Tyrnaviae, MDCXCV), pp. 6-8. 

* Holtig valé barétség (Nagy-Szombat, 1695), pp. 56-63; cf. Nicholas Juhdsz, Ethnographia, 

54 (1943), 252-253. 

5 Alexander Résé Ensel, Magyarorszdgi népszokdsok (Pest, 1866), p. 27. 

5 Adolph Mohl, Lévé térténete (Gyér, 1930), pp. 190-191. 

7 Ethnographia, 48 (1937), 465-468. 
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weddings, burial feasts, and hog-killings that this half religious and half entertaining 
song can be heard. It is performed by two men, one asking, and the other answering, 
and the latter is accompanied by all the guests present. Here too, at every section the 
whole text is repeated in reverse order. Around Szeged time is greeted with it (g). A 
four-lined strophe falls to every hour, and in the two strophes are summarized the 
moral and religious lessons drawn from the verse.® John Berze Nagy noted down a 
variation of the song of Catechism (h) at Piispékszenterzsébet, Baranya County. 
Here the repetition is the same as in the places mentioned above. He published 
another variation of the song (7) from Gilvanfa, Baranya County.® Here it is sung at 
weddings, burial feasts, hog-killings and other feasts. The man who asks the question, 
leads the song standing, whereas the answers are sung by the other members of the 
party. The repetition takes place in the same manner as in the preceding variant. 
The melodies of the two latter texts are also published by the editor. Another variant 
from Baranya (j) is known as a puzzling question at Hosszthetény.’® The repetition 
is found here just as in the preceding cases. We know, although the text is unknown, 
that at Lak, Borsod County, and Mezokévesd, Borsod County, the song of Catechism 
belongs to the wedding customs. At the latter place it is the best man who asks the 
questions in prose from the bride." 
The ten variants discussed above all bring the number of questions up to 12. Of 
the answers the following survey can be compiled: 
1. fgi God; ehj faith, God; a God, world; cd faith, baptism, God; b God, faith, 
baptism, Church. 
. cdefhij Moses’ tables of stone; a table of stone, the nature of Christ; bg body, soul. 
. acdefhij patriarch; g Holy Trinity; 6 Holy Trinity, memory, mind, will. 
. acdefhij evangelist; b the last four things: death, judgment, Heaven, hell; g 
Mary was taken to Heaven by four angels. 
5. cehij sense; afg the wounds of Jesus; b sense, the wounds of Jesus; d command- 
ment. 
6. acdefhij waterpot of stone at the marriage of Cana; b the day of creation; g Christ 
rises at 6 o’clock. 
. all; sanctity, excepting g, which has the seven words of Jesus on the cross. 
8. all: bliss. 
g. all; the choir of angels, excepting g, which lists the choir of angels, at g o’clock 
the death of Jesus. 
10. all: commandment. 
11. all: 11,000 maids, excepting b and g, where the laborers of the vineyard hired at 
the eleventh hour receive full wages from the householder. (Cf. Matt. 19: 30; 
20: 1-16.) 
12. all: apostles. 
Its German variant"? was noted down among the Swabians of Buda; another Ger- 
man text (up to 10 only) is known from Brestovac.™ 
Hungarian as well as Hungarian-Saxon and Wallachian popular tales also make use 
of this numerical symbolism." 
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8 Alexander Balint, Népiink iinnepei (Budapest, 1938), pp. 72-74. 

® John Berze Nagy, Baranyai magyar néphagyomdnyok, 1. (Pécs, 1940), pp. 576-578, No. 13; 
pp. 578-579, No. 14. 

10 Op. cit., I1. (Pécs, 1940), p. 17, No. 201. 

'! Bernard Heller, I MIT Evkényve (Budapest, 1938), pp. 33-34- 

2 Ethnologische Mitteilungen aus Ungarn, 2 (1890-1892), 189. 

13 Tbid., pp. 204-205. 

'* John Berze Nagy, Ethnographia, 50 (1939), 126-129. 
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The above-mentioned data prove that the song of the ““Twelve Numbers” has not 
been as rare in Hungary as has been supposed.'® 
ALEXANDER SCHEIBER 
Jewish Theological Seminary of Hungary, 
Budapest, Hungary 


THRIFT AND ABSTINENCE, “‘ScotcH’’ StoriES:—Three stories on misers and 
stinginess, entitled ‘‘New England Tales,”’ which appeared in the Journal for April- 
June, 1949 (pp. 190-191) reminded me of a galaxy of similar stories attached to a 
family in my own midwestern home town. Some of these tales probably were ascribed 
to them in the same way that a particular sort of bon mot of a generation just past 
was always accredited to Dorothy Parker, or one of a somewhat different character, 
in a still earlier generation, to Chauncey Depew; in other cases the family in question 
probably unconsciously duplicated feats of thrift which had long since become tra- 
ditional; in still others, however, the family were doubtless in actuality the originators 
of ‘‘Scotch’’ devices well worthy of standing beside time-honored predecessors. I have 
no way of determining which of the following stories belong to each of the respective 
categories; I can only testify that all of the triumphs of thrift here recorded were 
actually, and apparently in all sincerity, told in my presence as achievements of this 
particular family. 

The central figure was always the husband and father, Mr. Mac (he was not a Mac, 
actually, but his surname was as Scottish as if he had been), a prosperous farmer; the 
other members were merely subsidiaries or, perhaps rather, victims. 

The most conventional of the tales concerns the father’s order that his sons, on the 
infrequent occasions when they were wearing new shoes, should take especially long 
steps. The mother, it was sometimes waded, finally obtained a withdrawal of this in- 
junction by pointing out that it involved a serious danger of splitting their trousers. 

A very similar story immediately comes to mind, included in Margaret Wilson’s 
novel of a Scottish family in Iowa in the 1860’s, The Able McLaughlins. Andy McFee, 
even in his prosperous old age, persisted in removing his shoes when they were not 
currently needed for walking purposes ‘‘till an able grand-daughter-in-law urged him 
not to misuse shoestrings with such extravagance.’”! 

Another similar story, which, however, lacks the element of feminine intervention, 
has the father say, prior to departing on a journey: “‘An’, wife, see that wee Wullie 
tak’s off his glasses when he’s no lookin’ at onything!” 

My mother, to whom I recently applied for a check on my recollections, supplied a 
story which was new to me, probably because lacking in the dramatic qualities of 
those which I did remember. It was merely that Mr. Mac, discovering that to start 
his car in the conventional fashion required an undue amount of ‘‘gas,”’ used to require 
his wife and hired man to start it by pushing. 


‘5 | do not care to discuss here Miss Yoffie’s treatise from other points of view. I only men- 
tion that further interesting material may be found in Malay literature (cf. Ph. S. van Ronkel, 
“Malay Tales about Conversion of Jews and Christians to Muhammedanism,” Acta Orientalia, 
10 (1931), 62-66), Cenék Zibrt in his 464-page basic work, Ohlas ob¥adnich pisni velikonoénich 
(Haggadah, Chad Gadja, Echad Mi Jodea) v lidovém podéni (Praha, 1928), publishes among 
others twelve Slovakian variants. His parodies on card-games were investigated by Johannes 
Bolte (Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, 11 (1901), 376-406; 13 (1903), 84-88). H. Teszler 
had a parody in Hebrew from Warsaw printed in Jubilee Volume in Honour of Prof. B. Heller, 
ed. A. Scheiber (Budapest, 1941), Hebrew Section, pp. 130-132. 

1 Harper & Brothers, 1923, pp. 121-122. This paragraph includes two or three other de- 
lightful specimens of ‘‘Scotch”’ thrift. 
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One of the most popular of the stories was of how the man of the house, going the 
rounds of the stores in search of cracked eggs, stale bread, and wilted vegetables, 
finally approached the butcher shop. He glanced up at the swinging sign above the 
door—which represented a side of bacon—checked a moment for a second glance, and 
entered, his brow furrowed with thought. He poked, priced, and depreciated the 
meats on display, but it was evident that his true interest lay elsewhere. ‘‘That side 
of bacon over the door,”’ he finally remarked, ‘‘—how often do you change it?” The 
butcher, a gamesome character, immediately saw where the wind lay. ‘‘Why, about 
every year, I guess—and now that you mention it, I believe the year is just about up.” 
“Well, in that case, how about taking it down and letting me have it?—it wouldn't 
be worth anything to you after hanging up there all that time in the rain and sun and 
dust and flies.’ ‘Oh I could hardly do that!’’ demurred the butcher. “It ought to be 
worth something to somebody. .. .”’ After protracted bargaining, a sufficiently de- 
preciated price was finally agreed upon, the ‘‘side of bacon” taken down, wrapped 
and delivered, and payment made. The thrifty farmer returned it next day, more in 
sorrow than in anger. It was, of course, an ingeniously painted slab of wood. 

I heard this story so early in my childhood that it was with a ‘“‘shock of recognition”’ 
amounting almost to outrage that I encountered a similar situation in one of the 
juvenile publications I favored—probably the American Boy. In this case, however, 
the transaction involved a ham—of sawdust-stuffed canvas—which a smart-aleck 
clerk sold to an aged farmer—not as a bargain but rather as a particularly fine piece 
of merchandise, hung thus to acquire flavor. The moral, I believe, was that clerks 
should not play practical jokes on customers. It is unlikely that the American Boy 
story could have been based upon this piece of local folklore and the contrary could 
not, in this case, have been true. Were both derived from a common origin or was the 
published story merely a case of art unconsciously imitating nature? I know only 
that I felt that the published story was itself ‘‘damaged goods.” 

My favorite deals with the father settling his monthly bill at the general store. 
“Right!” the storekeeper exclaimed. ‘‘Thank you very much! And now, if you'll wait 
just a minute, I'll put up a sack of candy for the children’’—as was the genial custom 
in those days at a settlement of accounts. Mr. Mac put up a restraining hand. “‘If it’s 
all the same to you,” he said, “‘I think I'll just have the worth of it in assorted nails!” 

Mr. Mac here appears as a distant relative of the man who, on Christmas Eve, 
went out into the backyard, fired off a pistol, and rushed in to the house to inform his 
children that Santa Claus had just commited suicide. 

The final tale deals with a period when Mr. Mac, long since retired from the farm 
and mellowed by years and prosperity, yielded to his wife’s urgings and built a fine 
large house. The ruling passion, however, temporarily stifled, then returned in full 
force. The house completed and ready for occupancy, Mr. Mac drew the line at buying 
appropriate new furniture; instead he personally moved the old furniture into the new 
house—under cover of night, with his wife’s assistance, by handcart! That he did not 
do so in full daylight—as he had formerly bargained for wooden sides of bacon and 
requested the substitution of nails for candy—may, however, be taken as suggesting 
a weakening of his moral fibre. 

These five stories, as a whole, lack, it might be noted, the shocking and nauseat- 
ing quality characteristic of the ‘‘Aberdeen” type of stories—typified by the widow 
who, on receipt of her late husband’s ashes, enquired angrily: ‘“‘And whaur’s the 
dreepin’?,”’? and the other widow who, on being informed that her drowned husband’s 
body had been found, “‘full of eels,’’ ordered: ‘‘Tak’ him back an’ set him again!” 

They, further, lack the most extreme examples of thrift, meanness which becomes 





* Hugh Macdiarmid and Lewis Grassic Gibbon, Scottish Scene (London: Jarrolds), 1934, p- 
140. 
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sheer viciousness—though some might assert that the substitution of nails for candy 
amounts to a contradiction of this statement. I am thinking, however, of such a 
story as the one about the father who used to pay his children to go without supper— 
and then charge them the same amount for breakfast !—a version of which appears in 
the ‘‘New England Tales” which inspired this note. Mr. Mac’s children, it will be 
noted, did have shoes—even though the father was ultra-concerned with their care; 
the family table was supplied with eggs, bread, and vegetables which were approxi- 
mately equal in nourishing qualities to those appearing on the tables of less careful 
marketers; and the father intended that his family should have bacon for breakfast— 
even if of a curiously second-hand character. The family, furthermore, did possess a 
house, furniture, and a car, and could hardly be classed among the “‘ill clothed, ill 
housed, and ill fed.” 

The stories were always told, as I recall, not in denunciation or with any opprobri- 
ous intention, but delightedly and with considerable concern for dramatic effect, as 
“good stories’’—indeed, with a sort of wry admiration for the principal character. 
They were, significantly, always told by men. My mother—herself no mean teller of 
tales on a variety of subjects—-knew the stories and was willing to run through them 
to refresh my memory, but employed for the purpose a dry flat style, presenting the 
episodes as mere pieces of information, and evidently took no pleasure in the narra- 
tion. 

The characteristic narrators had themselves undergone droughts, blizzards, grass- 
hoppers, blights of one kind and another, and had survived successive crop failures 
only by the most gruelling labors and the most rigid economies—of which their women 
however, had borne the brunt. Some of them—like Mr. Mac himself—had eventually 
become prosperous, but they carried over from their early struggles an uneasy feeling 
that the lack of regard for the pennies which characterized their present existence— 
the luxuries which, through the insistence of their wives and children, their families 
now enjoyed—were somehow immoral and likely to bring about a day of reckoning 
in some sinister future. They therefore took a vicarious pleasure and satisfaction in 
Mr. Mac’s single-handed resistance to those forces of worldliness and extravagance to 
which they themselves had succumbed. They must have experienced a shock when 
the new house went up—but, when the hand-cart story got about, they probably 
drew unconscious sighs of relief. The old virtues were not dead yet—nor would they 
be while Mr. Mac lived. Because of even one righteous man, it might be that Sodom 
would yet be saved. 

KENNETH WIGGINS PORTER 
4012 Rice Blvd., 
Houston, Texas 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Committee on Research in Folklore of the American 
| Folklore Society annually publishes in the Journal of Ameri- 
| can Folklore a list of folklore projects newly undertaken or 
| in progress. Listed are books, monographs, special studies, 

library and museum research, and field collecting. For pre- 

viously reported projects only specific progress, completion, 

or discontinuation will be noted. Notices for ‘‘Work in 
| Progress: 1951" should be sent to Mrs. Herbert Halpert, 
| Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky, by October 15. 














FOLKLORE NEWS 





EpITtorRIAL CHANGES:—Dr. Bert A. Gerow, Stanford University, has been named 
Review Editor of the American Folklore Society to fill the unexpired term of Professor 
William R. Bascom. Bascom resigned last fall to accept a Fulbright Fellowship to 
study and carry on research in Nigeria, British West Africa. 


New YorK FOLKLORE SOCIETY :—The annual fall meeting of the New York Folk- 
lore Society was held at Rochester, New York, September 23, in conjunction with the 
New York State Historical Association. W. Stephen Thomas gave a paper on “‘Fig- 
ures in the Folklore of the Rochester Area,”” and Charles Carruth spoke on “Dr, 
Came, Western New York Medicine Man.”’ In connection with Mr. Carruth’s talk, 
J. Sheldon Fisher showed a part of Dr. Came’s Medicine Show. Special feature of 
the meeting was a program of Ukrainian folk songs and folk dances, put on by the 
Rochester Ukrainian Chorus. Dr. Moritz Jagendorf, President of the Society, out- 
lined plans for the year’s work, which include meetings in New York City and at 
Elmira, and a contest in Empire State folklore. 


FULBRIGHT FELLOWsHIPS:—The Conference Board of Associated Research Coun- 
cils and the Committee on International Exchange of Persons have recently an- 
nounced the availability of Fulbright Fellowships for study and research in many 
countries of the world. Information concerning the program, which is open to workers 
in folklore, anthropology, ethnology, and related subjects, as well as in various other 
scientific fields, may be obtained by writing the Executive Secretary of the Board, 
Mr. Gordon T. Bowles, at 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D.C. 


Oun1o FOLKLORE SociETy:—The Ohio Folklore Society held its fall meeting at 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio, on November 4. About one hundred people 
attended the meeting, including Stith Thompson, Mary O. Eddy, and H. L. Riden- 
our. The following papers were read: ‘‘The Carmel Mixed Bloods,’’ Edward T. Price; 
“Remarks on Early American Woodwinds,” William T. Utter; ‘‘The State of the 
Singing Tradition in Pennsylvania,’’ Samuel P. Bayard. Erwin C. Zepp outlined the 
role of folklore in the 1953 Ohio Sesquicentennial Celebration; W. Edson Richmond 
discussed plans for the new Midwest Folklore publication; and at the dinner meeting 
William Hugh Jansen related experiences collecting folklore. The chief item of busi- 
ness was the ratification of the Society’s constitution. 


CHARLES E. BROWN MEMORIAL FunD:—A memorial fund is being established by 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin to commemorate the work in folklore and 
archaeology of the late Charles E. Brown. Information concerning the fund may be 
secured from the Director of the Society, Mr. Clifford L. Lord, 816 State Street, 
Madison. 


NORTH CAROLINA FOLKLORE SociETY:—The North Carolina Folklore Society held 
its thirty-ninth annual meeting at Raleigh on December 1. The principal speakers 
were Dr. and Mrs. Thomas B. Noble, of Indianapolis. Dr. Noble spoke on ‘‘The 
Navaho Indians: Their Life and Land,”’ illustrating his talk with colored slides and 
sound recordings. Mrs. Noble exhibited her Southwestern Indian portrait studies, 
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discussing her subjects. There was also an exhibit of woodcut illustrations for the 
Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore, by Clare Leighton of Dur- 
ham, North Carolina and Woodbury, Connecticut. A letter was read from Professor 
Paull Franklin Baum of Duke University, General Editor of the Collection, in which 
it was announced that the first of the five volumes is now in galley proof, with other 
volumes scheduled for type composition during 1951. Officers of the NCFS elected 
for 1951 are: President: Cratis D. Williams, Boone; First Vice-President, Bascom L. 
Lunsford, Leicester; Second Vice-President, Miss Isabelle Busbee, Raleigh; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Arthur P. Hudson, Chapel Hill. Society membership was announced at 
375 members. One hundred attended the meeting. 


PERSONALIA:—Dr. Otto Andersson, folk music specialist of the Swedish Academy 
at Abo, Finland, has toured America following the Bloomington folklore conferences, 
lecturing and making surveys of library holdings at various institutions. On October 
25 and 26 he lectured at the University of North Carolina under the auspices of the 
North Carolina Folklore Society and other groups. 


New JERSEY FOLKLORE Society:—The recently reorganized New Jersey Folklore 
Society held its second meeting of 1950 at the Newark Museum on November 18. 
Joseph L. Slater, Rutgers University, spoke on ‘‘Washington Irving as a Folklorist,”’ 
pointing out Irving’s debt to New Jersey materials as well as his better known draw- 
ings upon the folklore of New York, Germany, and Spain. Anne Lutz, Ramsey, New 
Jersey, who has collected over one hundred Child ballads in the Ramapo Mountain 
region, sang current versions of ‘‘Lord Lovel,”’ ‘The Farmer’s Curst Wife,” and sev- 
eral other ballads. A motion picture on the design of Colonial silver was shown. Dan 
G. Hoffman, Temple University, presided. 


FoLKLORE CoursEs:—Folklore courses recently installed (and not listed in Richard 
M. Dorson’s survey in the July-September number of the Journal) are those given 
by Charles Hayward on American folklore and folk music at the Juilliard School of 
Music, ‘‘Folklore and American Culture’ at Dension University by Tristram P. 
Coffin, and a summer session course in ‘‘American Folklore’ at the University of 
California at Los Angeles by Wayland D. Hand. 


The course listed in ‘‘The Growth of Folklore Courses” (JA F, 63 (1950), 354-355), 
as “American Folksongs and Ballads” is not regularly offered at Harvard by Pro- 
fessor B. J. Whiting, as stated, but was given at the Harvard Summer School in 1949 
and 1950 by Professor Alton Morris of the University of Florida. In 1951 Professor 
Arthur Palmer Hudson of the University of North Carolina will offer a course in 
“The Popular Ballad in England and America,” in the Summer School. 

Attention should be called to the excellent advice for arousing interest in folklore 
studies tendered by Ralph S. Boggs in ‘‘The Development of Folklore in a Univer- 
sity,”’ in Studies in Language and Literature, edited by George R. Coffman (Chapel 
Hill, 1945), 106-111.—R.M.D. 








FOLKLORE IN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 





COMPILED BY STUART A. GALLACHER 


[After a year’s absence in England, Professor Richard M. Dorson has returned, and 
will resume compilation of ‘Folklore in Periodical Literature,” which has been ably 
conducted since Number 247 by his colleague at Michigan State College, Professor 
Stuart A. Gallacher. In the interest of completeness, readers of the Journal are urged 
to send bibliographical data to Professor Dorson concerning folklore articles of all 
kinds appearing in magazines, journals, and other kinds of periodicals published in 
North America. Communications should be addressed to him at Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan.—Tue Epirors.] 


FOLKLORE JOURNALS 


Hoosier Folklore, Vol. 9, No. 3, July-September, 1950. Pp. 65-96. Wm. Hugh Jansen, 
‘The Folksinger’s Defense,’’ pp. 65-75. Lelah Allison, ‘‘Southern Illinois Tales and 
Beliefs,’’ pp. 76-79. Zdenek and Joy Salzmann, ‘‘Arapaho Tales I,”’ pp. 80-96. 

Journal of American Folklore, Vol. 63, No. 249, July-September, 1950. Pp. 257-383. 
MacEdward Leach and Horace P. Beck, ‘‘Songs from Rappahannock County, 
Virginia,”’ pp. 257-284. F. G. Speck and H. P. Beck ‘‘Old World Tales Among the 
Mohawks,” pp. 285-308. Lelah Allison, ‘‘Folk Beliefs Collected in Southeastern 
Illinois,”” pp. 309-324. Jonas Balys, “Fifty Lithuanian Riddles,” pp. 325-327. 
Tristram P. Coffin, ‘‘The ‘Braes of Yarrow’ Tradition in America,” pp. 328-335. 
Eddie W. Wilson, ‘‘The Owl and the American Indian,”’ pp. 336-344. Richard M. 
Dorson, ‘‘The Growth of Folklore Courses,’’ pp. 345-359. The Editors’ Page, p. 360. 
Notes & Queries, pp. 361-365. Folklore News, pp. 366-367. Folklore in Periodical 
Literature, pp. 368-373. Reviews, pp. 374-382. Publications Received, pp. 382-383. 

New York Folklore Quarterly, Vol. 6, No. 3, Autumn, 1950. Pp. 129-208. Louis C. 
Jones, ‘Italian Werewolves,”’ pp. 133-138. Elizabeth Sadd, “‘The Spit and Whittle 
Club at Dryden,” pp. 138-142. Ellen S. Lawrence, ‘‘The Lore of the Building 
Trade,” pp. 143-154. Sam Keith, ‘‘The Flying Nightmares,”’ pp. 154-160. Cather- 
ine Welch, ‘‘Northeastern and Western Square Dances,’’ pp. 160-163. George 
Alfred Hazen, ‘“‘A Vampire of Seneca Lake,’ pp. 164-165. Neil van Allen, ‘Aunt 
Carrie and the Hop-Pickers,” pp. 165-167. Carolyn Miller, ‘‘Neighbors: Lore of 
Lake County, Ohio,” pp. 168-194. Upstate, Downstate, pp. 195-206. Book Review, 
pp. 206-208. Contributors, Cover II1. Editor’s Page, pp. 131-132. President's Page, 
p. 130. Vol. 6, No. 4, Winter, 1950. Pp. 209-280. Sidney L. Freeman, ‘‘Carnival and 
Circus,” pp. 213-220. Paul Mok, ‘‘Folklore of the Netherlands,’’ pp. 221-233. 
James Taylor Dunn, ‘‘A Trip on the Northern Canal,”’ pp. 234-239. Doris Eggen, 
“Indian Tales from Western New York,” pp. 240-245. Mrs. Marion Moore Cole- 
man, ‘‘Polish Lore from Eastern New York,"’ pp. 246-251. Mrs. Corinne Brown 
Galvin, ‘‘Folklore from Negroes in Ithaca,”” pp. 251-253. R. W. G. Vail, “A 
Philadelphia Variant of the Hitchhiking Ghost,” p. 254. [N. H. Howell], “* "Round 
Cape Horn,” pp. 255-257. Walter Herrmann, “‘Anecdotes About Hitler,”’ pp. 258- 
259. Dorothea O. Benner, ‘‘Neighbors: The D. and H. Canal, Pennsylvania and 
New York,” pp. 260-267. Upstate, Downstate, pp. 268-278. Book Review, p. 279. 
Contributors, p. 280. Editor's Page, p. 210. President's Page, p. 211. 

Southern Folklore Quarterly, Vol. 14, No. 3, September, 1950. Pp. 143-191. Frank 
Goodwyn, ‘A Proposed Terminology for Clarifying the Relationship Between 
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Folklore and Literature,” pp. 143-149. Warren E. Roberts, ‘‘Spenser’s Fable of the 
Oak and the Briar,”’ pp. 150-154. George Pullen Jackson, “Suffering Mores,” pp. 
155-157. Millet Henshaw, “‘La Clameur de Haro,” pp. 158-159. J. Russell Reaver, 
“Lithuanian Tales from Illinois,”’ pp. 160-168. Atcheson L. Hench, ‘‘The Man in 
the Moon and His Sticks,” p. 169. David C. and Mary Gene Fowler, ‘“‘More Ken- 
tucky Superstitions,” pp. 170-176. D. K. Wilgus,” ‘The White Pilgrim’: Song, 
Legend, and Fact,”’ pp. 177-184. Dan G. Hoffman, “Melville in the American 
Grain,” pp. 185-191. 

Western Folklore, Vol. 9, No. 4, October 1950. Pp. 295-404. T. M. Pearce, ‘“‘The Bad 
Son (El Mal Hijo) in Southwestern Spanish Folklore,”’ pp. 295-301. Dan G. Hoff- 
man, “Folk Tales of Paul Bunyan: Themes, Structure, Style, and Sources,” pp. 
302-320. Ronald L. Ives, “The Sonoran ‘Primer Montezuma’ Legends,” pp. 321— 
325. Robert F. Scott, ‘What Happened to the Benders?” pp. 327-337. Arthur L. 
Campa, “Some Herbs and Plants of Early California,” pp. 338-347. Austin E. 
Fife, ‘Virginia Folkways from a Mormon Journal,” pp. 348-358. William Jones 
Wallrich, ‘Five Bruja Tales from the San Luis Valley,”’ pp. 359-362. Betty Leddy, 
“La Llorona Again,”’ pp. 363-365. Bertha L. Heilbron, ‘“‘North Star Folklore in 
Minnesota History,’ pp. 366-371. Names and Places, pp. 372-379. Notes and Queries, 
pp. 380-384. Folklore in the News, pp. 385-388. Folklore and Folklorists, pp. 389- 
391. Reviews of Books, pp. 392-403. Books Received, pp. 403-404. 
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Thanks to the following contributors: Richard M. Dorson, Dan G. Hoffman, 
Eleanor James. 





Jo STAFFORD PRIZE IN AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


The Jo Stafford Prize in American Folklore for 1951 is open 
| to bona fide students, undergraduate or graduate, enrolled in 
American universities at any time during the calendar year. The 
| first prize of $125 will be awarded to the student presenting the best 
treatise on American folklore, written up in publishable form, and 
| submitted as a piece of original research. The second prize is $75, 
and the third $50. Theses and dissertations meeting the above re- 
quirements are eligible for consideration. Every manuscript must 
be accompanied by a letter setting forth when, where, and how the 
material was assembled, together with a listing of the scholarly as- 
sistance—suggestions, bibliographical information, etc., etc.—sup- 
plied by others. Manuscripts must be typewritten on good quality 
paper, double-spaced. Winning entries become the property of the 
| American Folklore Society; other manuscripts will be returned only 
if postage is included. Manuscripts must be in the hands of Professor 
Samuel P. Bayard, chairman of the committee selected to judge the 
contest, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania, 
on or before January 15, 1952. 














REVIEWS 





Russian Folklore, By Academician Y. M. Sokolov. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1950. Pp. 760.) 


The first translation of Russian Folklore into English (by Catharine Ruth Smith) 
is one of a valuable series of important Russian works translated under the Russian 
Translation Project of the American Council of Learned Societies and published by 
Macmillan. Russian Folklore, first brought out in 1938, was the first Soviet textbook 
on Russian folklore for use at the university level. The author, together with his twin 
brother, Boris, did extensive fieldwork both before and after the revolution. Before 
his death in 1941, Yuri Sokolov had held a number of important library and teaching 
posts in the field of folklore, culminating in his election in 1938 as the first incumbent 
of the Chair of Folklore at the Institute of Philosophy, History and Literature (Mos- 
cow). Because he had such a large part in the direction of research in folklore, Soko- 
lov’s book is of primary importance for the non-Russian folklorist or anthropologist 
who wishes to study this aspect of Russian culture or understand the theoretical basis 
of Soviet studies in social science fields. 

The work is divided into three parts: ‘‘Problems and Historiography of Folklore,” 
“Folklore Before the October Revolution,’’ and ‘‘Soviet Folklore,’’ the latter includ- 
ing also a section on the folklore of the non-Russian peoples of the U.S.S.R. 

The section ‘‘Historiography of Folkloristics” is valuable as a guide to the theoreti- 
cal position taken by the Soviets in the social sciences as of 1938. Sokolov shows him- 
self to be thoroughly at home among the works of western scholars, and if his ideas 
are not always acceptable, they are usually full of insight and to the point. For in- 
stance, he presents a concise description of the work of the ‘‘mythological” school 
(probably better called the ‘‘comparative’’), but tends to over-emphasize—as far as 
this reviewer is concerned—the role of German nationalism in Grimm's own motiva- 
tion. Sokolov justifiably criticizes the indiscriminate use of the comparative method 
in the study of the origins of folklore, but probably few non-Soviet scholars would 
agree with his reasons for doing so. Sokolov, no linguist, has felt it his duty to ingest 
the linguistic theories of Marr, who, by his own admission, has ‘‘demolished”’ the use 
of the comparative method in Indo-European linguistics. Ergo, since the comparative 
method is deemed to be worthless in historical linguistics, it is without merit in the 
study of folklore. Folklore by its very nature is more subject to change by diffusion 
(and thus less amenable to study by the comparative method) than is language, and 
caution is advisable in reconstructing ancestral types of folklore materials. However, 
this has nothing to do with Marr’s alleged ‘‘demolition’’ of the comparative method. 
Far from demolishing it, Marr and his followers have only succeeded in preventing 
its use in the Soviet Union by attaching political considerations to it and by applying 
governmental sanctions against its users.! Sokolov ably reviews the contributions of 
the “Orientalistic’’ (or borrowing) school of Benfey, the ‘‘skeptical’’ school of Bédier, 
and the Freudian and Finnish schools of folkloristics. More important than any of 
these, from Sokolov’s point of view, is the ‘“‘anthropological’’ school represented by 
Tylor, Lang, and Frazer. Although specifically rejecting the idea of a “‘psychic unity” 
of mankind, the author has high praise for Frazer’s work, with its emphasis on evolu- 
tionary development. In Sokolov’s opinion, Frazer's principal weakness was his failure 


! Although there have been indications, in the summer of 1950, that the Marr school does 
not now enjoy the official favor formerly attached to it. 
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to recognize the role of economic development in shaping the rest of the culture. It 
was this that led Frazer to postulate a developmental sequence in which magic pre- 
ceded animism, whereas the Soviets see clearly that man must have developed from 
an original non-religious state, through a stage of animism and only then to preoccu- 
pation with magic. 

Another group of folklorists, mainly Russians, who bulk large in the historical back- 
ground of Soviet folklore studies, are those called the ‘‘historical’’ school. Their con- 
cern was less with the problem of origins of folklore, than with the problems of the 
origin of a particular work of folklore. Members of the historical school were inter- 
ested in (among other things) the relationship of folklore to the structure of the so- 
ciety which gave rise to it. The persistence of this school is indicated by the lengths 
the Soviets have gone to to eradicate its influence. The brothers Sokolov, themselves 
former adherents of this school, recanted in public and subjected their previous work 
to the well-known Eastern European culture pattern of “‘self-criticism.”’ In order to 
make sure the corpse was really dead, the ‘‘historical’”’ method in folklore was identi- 
fied with “vulgar sociology,” the Soviet equivalent (in intellectual circles) of crying 
Red! However, this seems to the reviewer less a rejection of “‘historical’’ method 
(which is still widely and intelligently used in the U.S.S.R.) than a reaction against 
certain prominent members of the group who were reactionary politically (such as 
Naumann). In addition, the ‘“‘historical’’ theoretical position was not easily wedded 
to Marxian theory, and this was an obvious precondition of ‘‘further development.” 
In addition to the ‘‘historical’’ method, the methods of Benfey, as refined by the 
Finnish school, and the evolutionary hypotheses of Frazer (with the modifications 
outlined above) may be reckoned among the influences operative on Soviet folklorists. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the chapter on the origin of folklore and poetry is 
the weakest section of the book. According to Sokolov, “‘literary art arose and de- 
veloped in direct connection with laboring processes’ (p. 157). This argument, in 
which the speculative imagination plays such a great role, would be better classed as 
a creation of folklore than as part of the study of folklore. Succeeding sections deal 
with Ceremonial Poetry Connected with the Calendar, Wedding Ceremonials and 
Chants, Funeral Ceremonies and Laments, Laments for Recruits and Departing 
Soldiers, Divinations and Charms, Proverbs and Riddles, Byliny, Historical Songs, 
Religious Verses, Tales, Folk Drama, Lyric Songs, Folk Rhymes (Chastushkas), 
Songbooks, and Folklore of Factory and Mill. The division, Soviet Folklore has 
chapters on Songs and Chastushkas, Proverbs and Tales, Laments, Poems and Tales, 
and Folklore of the Peoples of the U.S.S.R. Sokolov is at his best when dealing with 
the folklore itself, rather than theories about its origin. An example is the section on 
the byliny, the ancient epic songs of Russia. 

Sokolov traces the geographical distribution of byliny in present-day Russian- 
speaking territory, and outlines convincing reasons why it is found here (in the Far 
North, Siberia, and among the Cossacks of the Don and Terek) and nowhere else. 
He traces in detail the opposition of the church to the singing of the byliny, and the 
anti-clerical, anti-autocratic role of the byliny as a means of popular expression. Con- 
siderable attention is paid to the personality and status of the known narrators, their 
positions in the social and economic structure of pre-Revolutionary Russia, and the 
role of the family in the transmission of the byliny. The literary and linguistic devices 
characteristic of the genre are outlined by Sokolov, who has drawn on decades of 
first-class Russian scholarship in this respect. The attention paid to the music of the 
byliny is, following tradition, less than is desirable for a thorough-going study of this 
form. One wishes, for instance, for more information than simply that ‘the long- 
drawn monotony of the melody soothes the listeners, harmonizing well with tranquil, 
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measured accounts of events of distant times” (p. 311). We are told that there are as 
many as ten different musical motifs common to the byliny, but we are given no indi- 
cation as to their notation, or their use with particular incidents or characters. Here 
certainly is an area in which we may await further research with every expectation 
of fruitful results. 

Particularly valuable is the account of the researches of the brothers Sokolov on 
the personal influence of the narrators and the changes in byliny in time. They went, 
in the early thirties, to the same villages in the Far North where Rybnikov and 
Hilferding had collected byliny four generations before, in some cases making contact 
with very old narrators who had had contact with the earlier investigators. Their 
excellent studies of older and younger narrators, changes in the texts and (less com- 
pletely) music, family and other influences at work on particular narrators, and cor- 
relations with technological innovations, deserve scrutiny by anyone interested in 
the mechanisms of culture change. 

Limitations of space have prevented a summary that would do more than scratch 
the surface of this long and valuable work. Despite the political limitations within 
which every Soviet scholar must work (such as the necessity to quote laymen like 
Stalin at the beginning of works on every conceivable subject), Sokolov succeeds 
more than most in bringing to his subject not only technical competence but also 
wide knowledge of non-Russian works in the field. The directors of the Russian 
Translation Project are to be commended for making available this book, which will 
no doubt find a place on the shelf of everyone interested in Russian folklore and in the 
development of science in Russia. 

Davip L. OLMSTED 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 


Indianische Kunst und Kultur. By Hermann Leicht. (Ziirich: Orell Fiissli Verlag, 
1944. Pp. 352. 36 text figs., 48 pls., 3 maps.) 


An art historian and a specialist in pre-Columbian civilizations presents in this 
volume a comprehensive interpretation of the coastal civilizations of ancient Peru 
throughout a thousand-year period of their development. The central theme is the 
Chimu empire, which the author feels dominated the Peruvian coast. The frank 
treatment of Chimu as a civilization, comparable to civilizations in any part of the 
world, is refreshing. 

The sources for this study are varied. The Spanish chronicles are used extensively, 
and the author defends their validity when used for interpreting pre-Spanish cultures. 
Some archeological field reports are included, although in spite of the 1944 publishing 
date, most work since 1935 is not cited. For example, the excavations and reports on 
Chimu archeology by Kroeber, Tello, Valcarcel, the reviewer, and especially Rafael 
Larco Hoyle are not covered. The principal sources, however, are the archeological 
remains and collections themselves. Chimu ceramics are noted for their realistic and 
symbolic designs, and the author interprets these in the light of his knowledge of art 
history and world ethnology. 

The first half of the book is devoted specifically to the Chimu civilization, particu- 
larly as portrayed in its home region of the Chicama and Moche valleys on the north 
coast of Peru. Chapters are devoted to the history, environment, religion, mythology, 
secial and political organization, art and material accomplishments of the Chimu. 
The Peruvian coast was first peopled by primitive fishers and hunters from the north, 
ultimately from Asia via the Behring Strait. The Chimus came from the north, from 
the Gulf of Guayaquil sometime after the beginning of the Christian era. They came 
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by water along the coast, as described in the Naymlap legend. Relationships with 
Central America and other regions are seen, but the Chimu development in Peru was 
basically local. Various art styles within this development are identified, and earlier 
and later periods are mentioned, but in general all the Chimu time range is treated 
as a unit, since the author sees no evidence of any serious interruption, such as that 
caused by the Tiahuanaco expansion on the south coast of Peru. 

Agricultural, fishing and hunting activities are well described. The importance of 
the dog and the highland domesticated llama are emphasized. Religion and mythology 
are treated in a framework of world experience. From ceramic designs and other 
sources the author identifies cults of the moon, sun, stars, water and others. Evidence 
from the chroniclers on social organization of the Inca is applied to earlier civilizations 
and the author argues for the antiquity of the ayllu unit, property concepts, and 
systems of justice and punishment. 

The discussion of Chimu art is rewarding as a counter to the field archeologists’ 
approach. Various categories of materials are dealt with, such as architecture, 
ceramics, textiles, and metals. Some of the illustrated artifacts seem dubiously Chimu 
to the reviewer even with the author’s generous definition of this civilization. 

The second part of the book deals with time and space divisions. The author chides 
those archeologists who seem to gain pleasure through extending time duration, but 
his own chronological chart attributes greater time span to the cultures dealt with 
than is now generally accepted. In spite of this the chart, although simplified, con- 
forms to the standard evidence and the assignment of Chavin to the position of a 
root culture which influenced later developments is likewise agreed on today. 

The Peruvian coast is trisected into a northern, central and southern division each 
in turn with subdivisions. The north coast has five divisions: an equatorial province 
(Tumbes, Piura, and Chira Valleys); a northern part (La Leche, Chancay, Zafia, and 
Jequetepeque Valleys); the heartland (Chicama, Moche, and Vira Valleys); the 
Callején de Huaylas (properly a highland region); and a transitional zone (Chimbote, 
Nepefia, Casma and Huarmey Valleys). The central coast, the kingdom of Cuis- 
mancu, includes Huaura, Chill6n, Rimac and Lurin Valleys, but the discussion is 
mainly centered on the ruins of Pachacamac. The Nazca area of the south coast, is 
subdivided into the dominion of Chuquimancu (from Chilca to Cafiete Valleys) and 
Chincha land (Chincha, Pisco, Ica, and Nazca Valleys). The author does not claim 
that all of these are divisions of the Chimu empire, but does think that all are Chimu 
influenced. The major ruins, artifacts, and styles are described for each subdivision. 

The book is well illustrated with small text figures, largely Chimu ceramic designs 
and plans of ruins, and 48 plates covering coastal ceramics, some outstanding ruins, 
textiles, metals, and small artifacts. 

In general the archeological contribution is sound, although little new has been 
added to the established picture. The interpretation via the art history approach is 
interesting, although this reviewer is not competent to appraise its merits. The over- 
emphasis of the Chimu theme is evident in the overall interpretation. 

WENDELL C. BENNETT 
Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut 


A Treasury of Southern Folklore. Edited by B. A. Botkin. (New York: Crown Pub- 
lishers, 1949. Pp. xxiv+776. Indexes. $4.00.) 


For his latest collection Mr. Botkin has done field work—ten days in North and 
South Carolina. But his basic research technique remains the same, stripping all 
kinds of volumes of their frothy stories—often ones recently published and of a popu- 
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lar nature, like Kane’s Deep Delta Country and Harlow’s Weep No More, My Lady— 
and reshuffling them in his files under snappy headings. Since both the new and the 
old books on which Mr. Botkin relies have frequently employed, on a more modest 
scale, methods similar to his, the final effect is that of a rehash of rehashes. Many of 
the stories that Mr. Botkin reprints are excessively flat and dull and badly written, 
besides having nothing to do with folklore. A selection like ‘‘Black Gold,”’ by Quentin 
Reynolds, about a horse that finished a race with a broken leg, contains every nause- 
ous sentimental cliché in modern journalism. It has some close competitors. The 
extract on the funeral of Tom Wolfe squeezes out the last drop of sentimental hum- 
bug, and concludes with a big steak dinner, ‘‘the size Tom would have liked.”” These 
selections, which represent the tone of much of the anthology, involve no research 
(one comes from Collier's and the other from a book by Jonathan Daniels), are not 
folklore, and are bad whatever they are. Mr. Botkin’s taste runs along such lines; the 
tourist legend and the Rotarian joke are his special prey, and they blend harmoni- 
ously with the quotations, the headings, and the prefaces that introduce each section. 
Mr. Botkin’s gift, it would seem, is for the vapid and inane generalization, and the 
title page quotation bearing the distinguished name of Howard W. Odum perfectly 
sets the pitch: ‘‘Thus, the way of the South, as the way of culture, has also been the 
way of history and the way of America.”’ Mr. Botkin writes the same way in his 
prefaces. ‘‘First of the golden ages of the South’s heroic saga is the epic period of 
English exploration and colonization, which flowered in the legends of Virginia Dare 
and Pocahontas, the patron saints of the founding of the South’s greatness.’’ This is 
pure blurb talk, and belongs on a Chamber of Commerce poster. Then the cloying 
section titles further emphasize the mood of fakelore: ‘‘On the Side of the Angels,”’ 
“Trrepressible Cussedness,’’ ‘‘Brethren and Sistern.’’ The elaborate subcategories that 
pretend to give order to what is basically a scrapbook telescope down in this fashion: 
A Treasury of Southern Folklore; Part 4, Southern Folkways; II. Southern Lights 
and Shadows; Ways That Are Dark; Southern Folk Beliefs; Weather Lore. One 
could invert these fuzzy labels with little loss of precision. 

Inevitably in a volume of this size on a subject of such charm some first-rate 
selections can be found. Towards the end, when field-collected tales and songs in- 
crease in number, it picks up measurably. The description of the Tobacco Auctioneer, 
set down by a member of the Federal Writers’ Project, stands out like a diamond, and 
since the auctioning of tobacco leaf follows a traditional ritual developed in the 
Southern States, it can justly be called a folkway. The essays on Elizabethan sur- 
vivals in Appalachian speech, and the indebtedness of Negro dialect to old English, 
are winners. One can pick out other choice items: a realistic slave memory of hounds 
tracking a Negro, a witty political anecdote credited to Huey Long, an amusing ac- 
count of an indolent planter who literally captured guests, a frontier yarn of an 
Englishman gulled with a ‘“‘rooter-dog,” half wild hog and half bulldog. But what 
binds these pieces together? The continual jar between happy and dismal selections, 
and between the points of view and themes of journalists and historians, hackwriters 
and field collectors, antebellum Virginians and contemporary Texans, eventually 
paralyzes the reader. Since Southern folk humor is already available to us in the 
three excellently organized collections of Meine, Hudson and Boatright, the muddle 
of the Botkin patchwork method shows up more clearly for this treasury than in the 
two previous ones. Even if the treasuries are regarded as miscellanies in the nine- 
teenth century sense, to be read without especial concern for structural unity or 
homogeneity of contents, they fall far short of Hone’s Every-Day Book and Chambers’ 
Book of Days for readability and reference value. 

What then explains the popularity of the treasuries? I would say they are cleverly 
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constructed to meet the taste of the modern reading audience so brilliantly analyzed 
by Clifton Fadiman in his article, “‘The Decline of Attention,” in the twenty-fifth 
anniversary issue of the Saturday Review of Literature. Chambers and Hone made 
mental demands on their readers; Botkin makes none, and caters to his audience 
much as do newspapers, digests and omnibuses, with short, breezy selections, good 
for a laugh or a human-interest angle, that also appeal to superficial regional patri- 
otism with familiar names and places: anecdotes of Lee, Andy and Stonewall Jackson, 
Huey Long, hillbilly stories, Confederate sagas, Negro dialect jokes, flotsam about 
the old plantation, cotton, moonshiners, the Mississippi, New Orleans cookery— 
something for everybody, and what drugstore bookbuyer will cavil at disparity of 
sources or the many removes from oral tradition? 

Some folklorists contend that Mr. Botkin has considerably aided their cause, in 
getting folklore widely known throughout the country. I say that he has greatly in- 
jured it, and lessened the prestige of the study in the eyes of scholars in other disci- 
plines. The responsibility rests perhaps less with him than with the reviewers in the 
folklore journals who have praised his compilations so extravagantly. These should 
be regarded as successful publishing ventures but intellectually shoddy conglomera- 
tions, based on little or no field-work and elementary library work, unmindful of 
folklore’s relation to culture in time and place, yet containing some valuable and sug- 
gestive material. Much of this material, however, is already well known, e.g. the 
Crockett almanac stories with which the Treasury of American Folklore commences. 
Mr. Botkin has resorted, in the present work, to soliciting contributions from field 
collectors, a practice dubious both in propriety and in editorial system. Yet the folk- 
lore fraternity smiles on. When in the pages of this Journal a leading American 
folklorist squanders the precious word ‘‘definitive’’ on so mediocre a performance as 
A Treasury of New England Folklore, our standards have shrunk to the vanishing 
point. 

RIcHARD M. Dorson 
Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Field Songs of Chhattisgarh. By S. C. Dube. (Lucknow: The Universal Publishers 
Ltd., 1947. Pp. xviii; 1-95; Rs. 3-12.) 


Field Songs of Chhattisgarh is the second volume in the Folk-Culture Series edited 
by D. N. Majumdar and sponsored by the Ethnographic and Folk Culture Society 
of the United Provinces, India. Actually, while the field songs which give the book 
its title take up most of the space, the volume consists of three parts: first, an essay 
on the cultural diversity of the United Provinces by D. N. Majumdar, next, the 
songs of Chhattisgarh recorded and translated by S. C. Dube, and finally, texts 
and interlinear translations of seven folk tales of Bihar, also contributed by D.N. 
Majumdar. 

The first essay discusses the historical, geographical, political, racial, linguistic 
and cultural diversities of the United Provinces, and the meaning of these differentia 
for the work of the folklorist and social scientist in that area. 

S. C. Dube has collected over twelve hundred songs and a dozen ballads from the 
Raipu, Bilaspur and Drug districts of Chhattisgarh. He is the author of a number 
of books and articles on the rural, tribal and ballad poetry of this region. The songs 
included in this volume are intended to be a representative selection from his large 
collection. They include general songs that can be sung by anyone for any occasion, 
songs that accompany particular dances and which usually have a love theme, 
songs peculiar to particular castes, songs for special occasions such as birth and 
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marriage, tribal songs, that is, songs sung by the people of aboriginal background 
who are not yet integrated into Indian society, and ballads such as the one that 
describes the love and elopement of the beautiful princess Chandeni and her famous 
lover Lorik. 

If the publication of songs such as these does nothing else, it points to the need 
for much more knowledge about the thoughts and modes of expression of the common 
people, and especially the villagers, of India. Because of the preoccupation of our 
scholars with the highest expressions of Hindu literature and the reflections of pandits 
we constantly hear of the unrelieved other-worldliness and complete spirituality of 
Indian life. But the cultivators of the plains of Chhattisgarh sing: 


Life is precious, only once we get it 
Its pleasures too we get only once 


And again: 
The crops are rich, 
Every evening the drum beats, 
How happy is the village? 
O, how happy is the man, 
Whose pretty wife has firm and rounded breasts. 


For the benefit of readers who are not steeped in Hindu culture a few notes trans- 
lating Indian terms and concepts are provided. But these are not nearly sufficient. 
Many of the beauties and subtleties of the songs depend on oblique references, often 
conveyed by conventional symbols (the parrot, swing, mango fruit, etc.) to marriage, 
romance, relations between the bride and various of her affinal relatives, caste 
regulations, and many other elements and aspects of Indian life. It is to be hoped 
that succeeding volumes of the series will contain fuller annotations. 

The volume is illustrated with interesting and powerful cuts by L. M. Sen. 

Morris E. OPLER 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 


Hermes the Thief: The Evolution of a Myth. By Norman O. Brown. (Madison, Wis- 
consin: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1947. Pp. 164. $3.00.) 


Not primarily intended for folklorists, Professor Brown's philological study, 
Hermes the Thief: The Evolution of a Myth, nevertheless does assault two problems 
important to folklore: the interrelation of language and culture, and the merging of 
folklore into literature. More than half of the book is given over to an analysis of the 
Homeric Hymn to Hermes, conjecture about the date and place of its composition, 
and a fascinating but—to me, at least—not entirely convincing sociological interpre- 
tation of the hymn. 

To the devotees of ethnolinguistics, the newest branch of anthropology, I recom- 
mend the consideration of Professor Brown’s work—in particular, its first two 
chapters, ‘Tribal Myths’’ and “Tribal Customs.”’ That the ethnolinguists will 
approve of or agree with Professor Brown’s conclusions I doubt, but his use of philo- 
logical analysis to determine the nature of pre-Homeric myths and of the many forms 
of Hermes will intrigue them. Although he shows in his wide knowledge of many 
fields an acquaintance with the queer interpretations of myths perpetrated by nine- 
teenth-century philologists, the author does some rather strange things himself in 
the name of philology. Although perhaps an oversimplification, nevertheless an 
accurate description of Brown’s method would be this: he traces every epithet applied 
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to Hermes back through its various meanings and finds in those meanings an ex- 
planation of the various traits ascribed to Hermes. Would it not be more meaningful 
to settle upon the meaning of each epithet at the time when it was attached to 
Hermes? The general result of this particular procedure is to show that Hermes was 
primarily a trickster, i.e., magician, and a culture hero. And perhaps even more 
remotely, Hermes was a “deified sorcerer” and had as an “earthly counterpart” the 
pre-Homeric, pre-Mycenaean herald. By a bit of philological legerdemain, Brown 
shows that this early herald—because his title is related to a stem meaning “‘song”— 
presided over magic ritual. Further, Brown proves that, since the herald Hermes was 
a magician, the earthly herald must have originally been a magician. This seems to 
be arguing in a circle. Why not also assume that the earthly herald like his Olympian 
‘counterpart’? was a thief? 

The second point pertinent for folklorists is Professor Brown’s handling of the 
relation of myth and literature. As the author clearly shows, the Homeric Hymn to 
Hermes is a highly sophisticated literary redaction of a myth—a redaction which, 
if Brown’s interpretation is right and was the interpretation accepted by the Hymn’s 
original audience, must have been considered sacrilegious. That such a work can be 
treated as myth with mythic significance, I do not believe. That it reflects, as a true 
myth does, the feelings and beliefs of even a segment of its folk, I doubt; rather it 
embodies the attitudes of its creator-artist or, as in this case, artists. Thus I think 
a comparison of the Hymn to the literary Reynard the Fox tales far more justifiable 
than a comparison to the non-literary Brer Rabbit stories. Here there is implied no 
criticism of Professor Brown; it is merely that the great problems of the relation of 
literature to folklore (whether myth, legend, folk tale, or whatever), of the particular 
interpretative criteria to be applied to each, and of whether the same criteria can 
be applied to each, all need much study and thought. 

There are a number of small points in this study that would make a folklorist’s 
eyebrows rise or even his hair stand on end. Professor Brown does not allow for the 
possibilities that sacrifices, particularly to a trickster god, may be made in fear rather 
than in expectation of reward; that phallic images may be used merely as unspecific 
good-luck charms and do not necessarily have a significance of a particular magic 
skill to the group that employs them; and so on. 

But Hermes the Thief was not written especially for the folklorist, and I have 
reviewed it as a folklorist. It was planned for the classics scholar and the well-edu- 
cated layman. It is an interesting criticism, clearly expressed and including within 
itself all the evidence used by its author. It is a monument to arduous, polylingual 
research—as its footnotes and bibliography testify. Although I cannot help remarking 
that the study would have been sounder had the author stayed within the area of 
classic literature and criticism and not attempted to invade that of the anthropologist 
and folklorist, yet I feel that such multifocal studies are stimulating and reveal 
the need for integration among the various departments of what are called arts 
and sciences. 

Wa. HuGH JANSEN 
University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


The Home Book of Proverbs, Maxims and Familiar Phrases. By Burton E. Stevenson. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. viii+2957.) 


This extremely useful book is a veritable encyclopedia of proverbial lore. It is, for 
example, a dictionary of proverbs and include many proverbial phrases that are hard 
to come by. Stevenson’s collection is much richer and much better documented than 
C. E. Funk, A Hog on Ice and Other Curious Expressions (New York, [1948]). It is 
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especially valuable for modern proverbs and proverbial phrases that have not been 
adequately recorded. I note, for example, ‘‘To know all the answers” (p. 73), ‘“‘That’s 
your [my, his] baby” (p. 111). ‘““To take him for a ride”’ (p. 1988) is first cited from 
1940, and I do not see an instance of its use in the meaning ‘to mock.’ Stevenson’s 
collection of proverbial comparisons is perhaps the richest account available. Note, 
for example, the comparisons for ‘‘busy”’ (p. 265) and ‘‘to look as if butter would not 
melt in his mouth” (p. 267). ‘‘As busy as a one-armed paper-hanger”’ is present, but 
I do not see ‘‘as busy as a cranberry merchant.’’ In the long list of comparisons for 
“sure’’ (pp. 2248-2250) I am surprised to see only one instance of ‘‘as sure as you're 
alive” and that from 1738. Stevenson cites Wellerisms. There is useful material for 
the further study of ‘‘ ‘The case is altered,’ quoth Plowden” (p. 290). He gives a good 
list of synonyms for ‘‘drunken’”’ (p. 639). 

Stevenson has used all the obvious sources and has supplemented them by wide 
reading. He has made a special effort to give a full representation of classical ma- 
terials. He might perhaps have consulted more systematically the indexes to Notes 
and Queries. He should not have credited William Camden’s proverbs to the edition 
of the Remaines published in 1605 and might have noticed that there are minor 
variations in the editions published from 1612 on. He might have pointed out that 
George Herbert’s Outlandish Proverbs or Jacula prudentum are translations of foreign 
proverbs and not native English texts. He has discovered that writers of detective 
stories use many proverbs and has profited from the fact; see his rich collection of 
“You’re barking up the wrong tree”’ (pp. 122-123). Perhaps the most novel aspect of 
this book is seen in the many references to paraphrases and allusions. John Hay, for 
example, avoids the word ‘‘cooler’’ and says, ‘‘Have our prisoners taken down to the 
refrigerator” (p. 1889). The allusions, which are often deliberate distortions of the 
original wording, are numerous enough to be a basis for a study of this apparently 
modern development. Note, as examples, ‘‘A soft answer turneth away rats” (p. 72), 
and “It never rains but it pours gorillas’’ (p. 1930). 

Stevenson’s arrangement of the texts under abstractions does not create any serious 
difficulties for the user. ‘‘Climb not too high, lest the chips fall in your eye”’ is, for 
example, under ‘“‘Ambition”’ (p. 57). Cross-references abound and the index is excel- 
lent. 

In a search for parallels Stevenson has ranged over the whole world. In illustration 
of ‘Clothes make the man” he quotes the Babylonian Talmud and a Chinese proverb. 
To his remarks on “If the mountain will not come to Mohammed, then Mohammed 
will go to the mountain” (p. 1502) I add a reference to Albert Wesselski, Marchen 
des Mittelalters (Berlin, 1925), pp. 263-265. Stevenson’s wide reading has turned up 
some rare items. For example, the medieval ‘‘sprung from a stone’”’ (p. 64) does not 
seem to be recorded. 

Every student of proverbs will need this book on his desk. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


Santa Eulalia. The Religion of a Cuchumatdn Indian Town. By Oliver LaFarge 
(The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. Pp. xvii+211. 28 plates; bibliography; 
index. $4.00.) 


Santa Eulalia represents the results of field work in Guatemala, of unspecified 
duration, in 1932. ‘The term Cuchumatan . . . applies primarily to the Mam villages 
of Todos Santos and San Martin Cuchumatan and from them has been given to 
the whole geographical highland group” (p. vi). LaFarge uses it in the latter sense, 
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including as well the adjacent lowlands. Actually, except for the two towns men- 
tioned, several dialects of Kanhobal (a division of Maya) are spoken. 

The author states that ‘‘a main subject of investigation was the native religion 
and ceremonial, viewed both for the archeological interest of their Mayan survivals 
and as part of a study in acculturation”’ (p. v), and such is the book. A few pages 
are devoted to the cultural position of Santa Eulalia, the Indian in his relationship 
to his tribe and the Republic, social organization, and material culture. Twenty 
pages of myths and legends are given as background to religion and ceremonial, 
while the remainder of the monograph deals with these subjects both on the level 
of the layman and the priest, and in terms of formal Christianity and native belief 
and ceremony. The intense fusion of Spanish and Indian culture in Middle America, 
which has become apparent in recent years, is substantiated by LaFarge’s observa- 
tions. Thus, speaking of myths ‘‘[they] show what a curious blend of Christian and 
old Mayan concepts makes up the present religion. The form and some of the content 
of Christianity have been grafted upon a fundamentally Indian religious philosophy, 
and a vast body of survivals has been brought under the sanctions of the Christian 
God (p. 69). In ceremonial the Bull dance is equally illustrative: a ‘“‘master’’ has 
“ownership” of the dance, and the right to pass it on to his descendents, a form of 
incorporeal property probably Indian in origin. The figure of the bull is, of course 
European, though the use of a stuffed or model animal appears to be indigenous. The 
dance often is given to meet the priest when he arrives, and music is furnished by 
the African marimba. The dance itself is muy delicado, tricky and surcharged with 
supernatural restrictions, a very Indian concept. 

Ceremonial and belief in Santa Eulalia surpass in interest those of many other 
Middle American areas in the functional survival of some aspects of the ancient 
Maya calendar, particularly the 260-day tonalamatl count, and of the officials 
known as “‘year-bearers.’’ Curiously, those aspects of the old system which were 
used for the measurement of time, have largely broken down, while the tonalamatl, 
“the least realistic [to us] and most confusing part’’ of the calendar continues with 
great vigor (p. 169). The old day names continue to have great significance as guides 
to activities and prayers of the individual, quite apart from their importance to 
members of the ceremonial group. 

Readers who are not specialists in the Mayan calendar will find much of the 
information on this subject confusing. The remainder of the data, however, fall 
within the general pattern of contemporary Middle American folklore and eth- 
nography, as described during past years, and are thoroughly rewarding. The account 
of shamanism, for example, is a useful amplification of our none-too-clear picture 
of the phenomenon in this area. In discussing the widespread trait of nagualism 
LaFarge correctly distinguishes between the companion spirit and animal trans- 
former forms, though he appears to equate the latter, erroneously in the opinion 
of the reviewer, with the European werewolf. Altogether LaFarge’s small monograph 
is a welcome contribution to Middle American ethnography. It is no criticism of the 
book to express regret that non-religious aspects of life could not also have been 
given full treatment. 

GEORGE M. FOSTER 
Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 


Lettisk folktro om de déda. By Karlie Straubergs. (Nordiska Museets Handlingar, 
32, Stockholm, 1949. Pp. 140. Sw. Kr. 12; Bound, Kr. 17.) 


The Latvians seem to regard the dead as more friendly and less demoniac than do 
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other peoples, as e.g. Grendel in Beowulf. If the living have fulfilled all their duties 
to the deceased they have no reason to fear. The dead will not come back, and they 
may even be helpful to the relatives who survive them. 

The author has used three kinds of material for this work: archeological surveys, 
a wide variety of written sources, and folklore. The old Latvian folk songs have been 
cited very frequently by the author in his analysis of beliefs and customs connected 
with the dead. There will probably be objections to this, for everyone knows that 
historical events cannot be reconstructed from folk ballads. The Latvian folk songs, 
however, are to some extent a special case because their short four-line verses often 
preserve some old and really true facts from the remote past, and remind one of 
petrified paleontological molluscs. However, it seems to me that the author has gone 
too far along these lines in interpreting folk songs. For example, he takes the following 
words from a Latvian song as evidence of burial in a flexed sitting position: ‘‘Ich 
habe mein Briiderlein mit Stricken zusammengebunden, die Tiire mit dem Schliissel 
zugeschlossen, damit er nicht als Gast zu mir kommt.” In this case the binding 
with ropes probably means something other than ‘‘Hockerbegrabnis,’’ because the 
clause mentioning the door locked with a key belongs to a much later cultural period. 
We must always keep in mind the fact that folksongs are first of all poetry, and one 
should not interpret everything in them literally. 

For this purpose popular customs and superstitions seem to be more reliable. 
The Latvian Folklore Archives collected many thousands of folk beliefs of all kinds, 
only a relatively small part of which have been published (four volumes by P. Smits 
and another two by the author of the book under consideration). It is the fault of 
fate, and not of the author, who was formerly the director of these Archives, that 
he has not been able to make use of this great amount of unpublished material in 
writing this book; he is now a refugee in Sweden, and the Archives are behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

The author has tried to compensate for this by working through all the printed 
sources, and the list of literature covered occupies seven pages in small type (pp. 
123-129) with, however, some bibliographical mistakes and printing errors. The 
folklore of the Lithuanians and old Prussians, the two nearest relatives of the Lat- 
vian people, has received lengthy consideration, and there are occasional references 
to other European peoples. As a result the work gives, on the whole, a good survey 
of the Baltic, and especially the Latvian, beliefs about the dead and ceremonies of 
burial. 

The customs and beliefs considered are indicated by the chapter topics, which are: 
I. The oldest forms of burial: 1. Burial in flexed sitting position, 2. The home of the 
dead, 3. The grave mound, 4. The Mother of Earth and the Mother of the Dead, s. 
The mock wedding for unmarried dead (Totenhochzeit), 6. The horse, 7. The cre- 
mation, 8. The burning of straw and clothes (of the deceased). II. The internment: 
1. The death and the dying, 2. The dressing of the dead and gifts put into the coffin, 
3. The first feast and drinking to the dead, 4. The wake, 5. The laments and songs 
of praise, 6. The departure, 7. At the grave, 8. After the burial. III. The dead and 
the living ones: 1. The days of commemoration, 2. The Latvian-Lithuanian forest 
feasts, 3. The feasts for dead in the spring, 4. The harvest feast in the fall, 5. The 
feasts for the dead in the fall, 6. Christmas and the dead. The book is written in 
Swedish, but contains a lengthy summary in German (pp. 131-140): “‘Der Lebende 
Tote in der lettischen Volkstradition.”’ 

Jonas Bays 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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Folk-Dances of South India. By Hildegarde L. Spreen. (Madras: Oxford University 
Press, 1948. Pp. xvi+134. 20 drawings; music and song texts; glossary; bibli- 
ography, $3.25.) 

The vast dance lore of India has received amazingly little documentation. Thus 
Hildegarde Spreen’s record of two dance types of South India is a welcome rarity, 
According to the Preface, many of the traditional forms have been discarded or 
lost. Yet ‘... we can still find in the vastness of India any number of excellent 
musicians and dancers as well as a tremendous amount of uncorrelated material, 
available and ready at hand to serve as a basis for a further study of the Indian 
folk-dance.” 

Many of these dances are now taught in schools of India, and are made available 
to teachers in this book. Part I contains explanations of technical terms—Claps, 
Steps, Kolattam Stick Beats, Stick Beats with Partner, and a list of abbreviations. 
Part II carries descriptions of fifteen Kummis, such as Flowers, Household Duties, 
Mavilakku (Lighted Lamp), Malabar, Saraswati Kummi, and Woodland Dance. 
Part III has descriptions of six Kollattams, Part IV four Pinnal Kollattams, winding 
and unwinding, Part V Entrance and Exit Steps. Each dance receives verbal analysis 
with reference to the terms in Part I. The Kolattams are illustrated by ground plans. 
The song accompaniments, transcribed by R. Ramani, have texts in native dialect 
and English translation, not printed adjacent to the notes. The authentic flavor is 
enhanced by the rendering in Hindu script and by the specification of the Ragam, 
Talam, and Language of each song. 

The ground plans show mostly circular formations, for the Kolattam also some 
longways recalling the Morris. The rhythmic complexity and the wealth of gracious 
gestures, however, surpass any corresponding dances of Western Europe. The chore- 
ographies fail to mention several points, such as the arrangement of the sexes. But 
on the whole they are complete enough to show the unique heritage of India and at 
the same time the connections with other Aryan dance traditions, such as the may- 
pole-like ribbon weaving of the Pinnal Polattam. 

To readers unfamilar with Hindu lore, some of the terminology and all of the 
background will remain enigmatic. The two dance types are not defined at all, and 
the musical terms very briefly: a ragam as ‘‘a specific melody type” and a talam as 
‘a time measure in music expressed by beats.’’ A few words in the glossary serve as 
the only explanations of the mythological allusions in the song texts. Not a word 
of explanation states the place, nature, or purpose of the festive occasions, their 
meaning, costume, ethnic importance as an art of the Dravidian tribes. Nonetheless, 
the Occidental dancer will enjoy this first acquaintance with a dance form at once 
exotic and familiar, and will wish for more to follow. 

GERTRUDE P. KuURATH 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The Desert People. A Study of the Papago Indians. By Alice Joseph, M.D., Rosamond 
B. Spicer, and Jane Chesky. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. 288. 
21 plates. 5 maps. 19 tables. Appendix. Bibliography. Index.) 


This volume is the fourth tribal monograph of the Indian Education Research 
Project undertaken jointly by the Committee on Human Development of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the United States Bureau of Indian Affairs. Reports on the 
Hopi, Sioux, and Navaho have previously appeared; the Zufi monograph is forth- 
coming. 
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Since there is little in the book that is specifically folklore, a general review seems 
in order. The methods of field research and organization of the monograph follow the 
outline laid down in this general series of reports. Part I, by anthropologist Spicer, is a 
background description of Papago history, geography, and culture; Part II, by 
anthropologist Chesky, is a study of the socialization process; Part III, by psychia- 
trist Joseph, is an analysis of the personality of the Papago child as revealed by the 
battery of psychological tests administered to some 200 children. 

On the whole, the reviewer thinks this culture-personality treatment is well done 
and is a welcome addition to Underhill’s earlier materials on the social organization 
and religion of the Papago. The book will interest professional social scientists as well 
as Indian Service personnel faced with the practical problems of Papago administra- 
tion. There is an especially vivid section on the geography of Papaguerfa and a 
balanced treatment of the problems of economic adjustment. The historical chapter 
provides a nice summary of cultural development and change and highlights the im- 
portant point that the Papago have never suffered from severe white pressure to 
change their ways as have most Amerind groups. A chapter on “Diverse Creeds” 
describes the varieties of religion now practiced in Papagueria, but there was un- 
fortunately neither data nor space enough to undertake a systematic functional analy- 
sis of these religious systems in the acculturation situation. 

The socialization and personality sections are also vividly written and include 
much theoretical analysis in addition to the empirical findings. Especially com- 
mendable is Dr. Joseph's discussion of the influence of situation and culture on the 
various psychological tests. However, one does not see the relation between the 
socialization process and the Rorschach data with the same clarity that appears in 
the case of the Emotional Response, Moral Ideology, and other non-projective tests. 
The lack of full discussion of the TAT data also leaves the reader wondering in what 
precise respects the Rorschach and TAT findings agree or disagree and how the latter 
square with the facts on socialization. But this is admittedly difficult theoretical 
territory, and much needs to be done on the problem. 

More questions arise when one thinks about possible strains in the Papago social 
system and their relation to socialization and personality development. In this re- 
spect the treatment is reminiscent of the idylic picture of the Hopi presented in The 
Hopi Way. The authors recognize the presence of a number of paradoxes in Papago 
social structure without bringing into sharp focus the ways the Papago handle these 
paradoxes. Nor do they discuss in any detail the strains and perhaps resulting devi- 
ance in the system which are generated by these features of the social organization. 
One wonders what has become of the “light women” and other types of deviants 
described by Underhill. Are these lacking in the modern scene in which the Papago 
child grows into the ‘peaceful, honest, and industrious” adult by the painless social- 
ization process described by Miss Chesky? Or have they taken other forms? In the 
case histories in the appendix there is certainly ample evidence that insecurities, con- 
flicts, and aggression are present in the growing Papago child. In this connection the 
whole problem of drinking by adult male Papagos—which is frequently mentioned 
but never fully analyzed in relation to strains in the social system, to imperfections of 
socialization, or to conflicts in the acculturation situation—will make social scientist 
and Indian Service administrator alike wonder if the authors did not perhaps devote 
too little attention to the tension-producing aspects of modern Papago life. 

Evon Z. VoGt 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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The Negro in Northern Brazil: A Study in Acculturation. By Octavio da Costa 
Eduardo. (Monographs of the American Ethnological Society, Vol. 15, New York: 
J. J. Augustin, 1948. Pp. 131.) 


This book describes certain aspects of the culture of present-day Negroes in one 
state of northern Brazil, Maranhdo, against the background of a sustained contact 
which African culture, brought to Maranhao by the slaves, has had with the culture 
of Brazil since 1761, more than two centuries after Negro slavery had been introduced 
into other parts of Brazil. The slaves carried to Maranh4o came principally from four 
sections of West Africa: Angola, the neighboring Congo regions, the Guinea Coast, 
and Senegal. The title of the book is misleading since the study, limited to only one 
state of the several states in northern Brazil in which the Negro population is quite 
considerable, does not show that the situation in this state is typical of that in north- 
ern Brazil generally. 

Those aspects of Negro life with which the book deals—(1) the ways of earning a 
livelihood, (2) family life, (3) religion, (4) the soul, the guardian angel, and the rites 
of death—have been observed and recorded with great care and thoroughness. How- 
ever, the manner in which the contact of African and Brazilian cultures has affected 
other phases of the culture of Negroes in Maranhao, such as music, folk literature, 
language, art, etc., is revealed only slightly and indirectly in the author’s discussion 
of religion. Based upon fieldwork investigation of the acculturative processes in two 
different settings—a rural and an urban community—the study attempts to answer 
such problems as the following: ‘‘Has the urban environment facilitated acculturation 
more than the rural setting? Is the urban group more European and less African than 
the rural? What have been and what are the factors at work in both communities? 
Has integration of religious beliefs and other cultural forms, if this has been achieved 
at all, been greater in the interior than in the city? Why?” 

As regards the ways of earning a livelihood, the Negroes in the rural community 
chosen (Santo Anténio) live a simple life. Their houses are mud-plastered structures 
thatched with palm leaves and meagerly furnished. Men and women alike work in 
the fields, and rice is the crop most cultivated. Cooperative work is common, espe- 
cially in agriculture and house building, though there are no permanent cooperative 
work groups. In the urban community studied (Sao Luiz) the standard of living 
among the Negroes is generally low. Most of them live in the suburbs of the city in 
mud-plastered houses, but they wear better clothes than the rural inhabitants and 
their meals are more diversified. The men are employed as day laborers, factory 
workers, masons, shoemakers, tailors, porters, stevedores, and street vendors, or they 
hold positions in the city and state governments. The women serve as cooks, house- 
maids, laundresses, factory workers, and vendors in the streets and market places. 
There are fewer opportunities in the city for cooperative work than in the rural com- 
munity, but house-thatching is often done cooperatively in SAo Luiz. Though the 
Negroes of Maranhao participate in a typically Western economic system, there are 
two aspects of their economic life that are of African derivation: (1) the patterns of 
cooperative work, traceable to Africa through gang labor under slavery, but today 
less noticeable in the city because of day labor, and (2) the high status of women, 
especially in the country—traceable through slavery to the independent economic 
position of African women. 

Chapter IV, dealing with family life, is more questionable methodologically than 
the other chapters of the book. Here it is stated that in both the rural and the urban 
community, common-law unions or other extralegal relationships among the Negroes 
are considerably more frequent than those having a religious and legal sanction, and 
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some statistics are cited to support the statement. In explaining this situation the 
author gives considerable weight to the African background of the Maranh&ao Negroes 
as well as to conditions incident to slavery and to present factors of a socio-economic 
order. He interprets the situation as a ‘‘new form which was acceptable in the time of 
slavery to Whites and Negroes alike,” apparently a sort of compromise between the 
African polygynous tradition and the ‘‘European’s practice of monogamy.” In studies 
of this type, however, one usually looks in vain for statistics on the relations between 
the sexes among other ethnic groups in the areas concerned which are absolutely 
necessary before valid conclusions can be drawn as to the uniqueness of the high inci- 
dence or the probable origin of the customs among Negroes. Are these types of re- 
lationship more prevalent among other groups of similar socio-economic status? If 
they are widespread among these, is this the result of borrowing from Africans, or 
have both Africans and these other groups brought similar family forms with them 
from the Old World? Could similar conditions of life in the New World have brought 
into being similar customs? If they are not widespread among other persons, is there 
a possibility that they once were, and that in the case of present-day Negroes we are 
dealing with a cultural lag? Certainly there is evidence of such types of relationship 
in many parts of the Old World, as cited in W. G. Sumner’s Folkways, Chapters IX 
and X, and in other sources. 

In the religious life of the Maranhao Negroes the African influence is pronounced, 
especially in the case of the religious practices of certain groups of city Negroes. It 
appears that African religious ceremonies in the rural areas were suppressed by slave- 
owners, but there are many African cult houses in urban areas, the most important 
of which are Dahomean, Yoruban, and Yoruban-derived. The paucity of Angola- 
Congo cults and the absence of Senegalese ones appear to be due to the fact that these 
peoples were not well organized and therefore were less able to resist attack. As in 
Bahia, Brazil, the Dahomean and Yoruban cult houses of Maranhéo have merged 
African and Catholic beliefs; and in some, Indian elements have been added, such as 
the tradition of the use of magic called pagelanga or cura. African nature deities are 
equated with the Catholic saints who control natural phenomena and sickness, con- 
cepts of the soul and the guardian angel with personal spirits, and beliefs regarding 
the souls of the dead with the cult of the dead. The fact that the Catholic beliefs of 
the Negroes have much in common with African religious attitudes and patterns of 
worship has contributed to the blending of differing beliefs and facilitated the 
Negroes’ acceptance of the Catholic religion. The worship of deities in the Dahomean 
and Yoruban cult houses of Maranh4o follows closely the African patterns, though 
syncretisms between Catholic and African elements are noticeable in ritual and belief. 
In the Dahomean center the songs and drum rhythms accompanying the dances are 
pure African. The phenomenon of possession is essentially the same in all cult groups, 
but more restrained in the Dahomean. In the newest houses of worship elements of 
European and Indian origin are being integrated with African beliefs and practices. 

In the rural community the African influence is noticeable in ritualistic dances dur- 
ing which the participants are ‘‘possessed”’ by African-like spirits called encantados, 
the musical accompaniment being provided by the drum, musical bows, and rattles— 
all of African origin. The lyrics of the songs, though principally in Portuguese, are 
interspersed with African words and phrases. The belief of the rural Negroes in magic 
appears to be due to both African and European traditions. On the whole, the rural 
community has been less conducive to the survival of African religious practices than 
the urban setting. 

Some of the ideas held by the Maranhdo Negroes concerning the guardian angel 
and the soul suggest the Dahomean and Yoruban concept of multiple souls. Death 
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among the rural Negroes is marked both by European rituals and by ceremonies re- 
flecting the influence of African customs. Among the African features are the provid- 
ing of food and drink for the mourners, the visit to the grave, and story-telling during 
the wake of a child. Syncretization of African and European customs is noted in the 
intervention of the African-like spirits during the funeral and in the attitudes of fear, 
respect, and ‘‘worship” revealed toward the soul of a person who has recently died. 
Among the city Negroes mortuary rites are essentially the same as those among the 
whites with the exception of the great importance attached to the dead person's being 
properly buried. Among Africans, only one who is properly buried can enter the land 
of the dead and there assume his rightful place. At the wakes there are games reminis- 
cent of the festivities in Africa to amuse and honor the dead; and in the cult houses 
of the city the ceremonies for the dead are closer to the African pattern than in the 
rural areas. 

The book, on the whole, is excellent for the care it reveals in the recording of details 
of the cultural elements chosen for study and in the analysis and interpretation of the 
acculturative processes. Especially is this true of Chapters III, V, and VI. Investiga- 
tions of this kind are rare and are greatly needed. This one should inspire more 
studies employing the same approach in other New World areas. 

LorENzO D. TURNER 
Roosevelt College, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Grundztige des Estnischen Volksglaubens I. By Oskar Loorits. (Skrifter Utgivna av 
Kungl. Gustav Adolfs Akademien for Folkslivforskning, 18: 1, Lund: Carl Bloms 
Boktryckeri A.-B., 1949. Pp. xvi+591.) 


The author of this volume used to be director of the Estonian Folklore Archives 
founded in 1927; he now resides, along with many another distinguished Estonian 
scholar, in Sweden. 

The importance of Estonia in folklore is well known: its remarkably rich collection 
of materials, products of the intermingling of eastern and western traits superimposed 
upon the ancient Uralic heritage, runs well over seven hundred thousand pages. Publi- 
cations based on the Archives are impressive both as to quality and quantity, and the 
name of Loorits is prominently associated with these in both respects. 

The present work—produced under the handicap of its author's exile from the 
Archives—is offered as a synthesis of much new information concerning Estonian 
religious beliefs rather than as a testing ground for fresh hypotheses. The subject 
being complex and multifarious, there is a great deal of internal cross-referencing and 
some repetitiousness, but what the fabric of organization lacks in smoothness.is more 
than compensated for by the comprehensive and definitive coverage. 

There is an Estonian folk song which claims: ‘‘When I die, I shall disintegrate into 
three parts—my body (ihu) will go into the grave and my soul (hing) into heaven; 
my name (nimi) will be stirring on earth.’’ Accordingly, the early chapters deal with 
these major topics: mana, live bodies and corpses, shades and associated spooks, the 
breath as soul, names and allied verbal tabus. The second half of the first volume is 
devoted to special spirits, transformations, animism, mythological concepts, ghosts, 
anthropomorphism, and guardian spirits. A sorely wanted index will be published, it 
is announced, after the completion of the entire work, that is, presumably, after the 
second volume appears. 

The thread of argument is bolstered throughout with texts—tales and legends, 
proverbs, and songs—translated from Estonian into German as literally as possible; 
it is illustrated with maps and photographs. 
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Loorits regards manism and animism as the twin-pillars of Estonian religious life. 
Shamanism may be a third prop, though ‘in stark degenerierter Form’”’ (p. 10). On 
the other hand, polytheism cannot come into consideration, and neither does the 
Estonian folk tradition confirm the doctrine of a single supreme deity, since it is 
clearly pantheistically inclined. Even today, Estonian thinking vigorously bears a 
magical cast. 

Tuomas A. SEBEOK 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Istoriniat Padavimai (Lithuanian Historical Legends). Edited by Jonas Balys. 
(Chicago: Lietuviy Kataliky Spaudos Draugija, 1949. Pp. 101.) 


This booklet, written primarily for Lithuanian readers, contains 95 legends col- 
lected in Lithuania by various persons between about 1900 and 1938 and published 
here for the first time. Some of the stories are close variants, e.g., 48 and 49, 51 and 
52, 69-72, 81 and 82, 88 and 89. The texts are all in the standard language though 
some abound in expressions (Slavic borrowings) which are now considered dialectal. 
About half of the stories refer to historical events, such as foreign invasions, plague 
and famine, Russian revolutions, serfdom, local history, while the others deal with 
more or less universal topics (witches, enchanted places, hidden treasures, traveling 
lakes, devils, saints, etc.) connected with some specific place. For each text the place 
where it was heard is given, in most cases also the name of the story-teller (usually 
with indication of age) and that of the collector. There is no bibliography or any 
other reference to other publications on Lithuanian folklore. On the other hand, there 
is a motif-index (pp. 93-101) in English, based on and referring to Stith Thompson’s 
Motif-Index of Folk-Literature. Not all story-tellers are reliable. Thus, in No. 13 
(written down in 1932) the informant (then 89 years old) claims to have met French 
soldiers on their way to Moscow in 1812, while in No. 63 (a story of seven lines) the 
informant (73 years old) mentions first the devil and then a fairy in the same function. 
There are fads in story-telling. In No. 4 (taken down in 1911) the informant states 
that in his time people spoke very little of the plague while 50 years earlier old people 
used to refer to it quite frequently. 

The only footnote made (p. 58) calls for a brief comment. The two meanings 
‘castle’ and ‘door lock’ of Lith. zamkus (which is borrowed from Polish and not from 
Russian) appear already in Polish zamek where, according to Aleksander Briickner, 
Slownik etymologiceny jezyka polskiego, p. 644, the meaning ‘castle’ is secondary, 
under the influence of German Schloss which has also both meanings. In modern 
Lithuanian, zamkus ‘castle’ is only used as a proper noun, the name for the castle of 
Kaunas (as indicated by Balys) and of the castle of Raudoné (information from my 
colleague, Professor Salys). 

ALFRED SENN 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 
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